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Special Features of the 


New Natural Geographies 








Natural Introductory Geography ..... . . $0.60 
In two parts, each .. . . $0.40 


{| Each lesson, while complete in itself, paves the way for the following lesson. 

{| The subject is developed in accordance with the child’s comprehension, and is expressed so simply that it is 
readily understood and also suitable as a basis of composition work as suggested from time to time. 

{| The value of map drawing and sand modeling is fully recognized, and they are introduced in such a.manner that 
they may be properly used as means to an end. 

{| In the treatment of the United States the physiographic and climaticconditions are first considered, followed by 
a brief statement of the history and government of the country. 

{| Ten lessons are then devoted to the learning of the name and location upon the chart of every State and 
territory. 

{| The various industries are next taken up, and it is pointed out which parts of the country are devoted most 
largely to farming and lumbering, herding, mining, and manufacturing, thus leading up to the division of 
the country into industrial sections, each section being considered respectively from the standpoint of 
physical features and resources, industries and commerce, and great cities. 








Natural School Geography ........ . . $1.25 
In two parts, each . .... . . $0.75 


{| The first thirty-five pages are devoted to the development, in simple, untechnical language, of the basal prin- 
ciples of physical and general geography. 
€ These principles, which are of world-wide application, are arranged in numbered paragraphs. 
{| In subsequent pages constant reference is made to these principles, but in each case accompanied by the para- 
graph number, 
€| This arrangement simplifies the work of both teacher and pupil, and makes it possible to take up the formal 
‘study of these introductory lessons after the remainder of the work has been completed. 
{| Inserted at the ends of sections throughout the book, under the heading Supplemental Work, are specific ref- 
erences to well selected geographical reading, intended to enrich the course. 
© This collateral material is appropriate, entertaining, and easily accessible, among the books referred to being the 
six volumes of Carpenter’s Geographical Readers, one for each grand division, which are now in such 
wide and satisfactory use in schools throughout the country. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 





FOR TEACHERS OF HISTORY 














NAPOLEON 


A short biography by R. M. JOHNSTON 


Presents in concise form, but with historical accuracy, an outline of the history of Napoleon 
that will convey an adequate first impression of his genius and policy. 


“Mr. Johnston’s Napoleon fills an unoccupied place in “Tt is altogether the best book of its size upon Napoleon. 
the literature on Napoleon accessible to the English I shall take pleasure in recommending it as a first book 
reader, and supplies a distinct need.”"—Proj. Edward G. upon the subject.’”-— Proj. Frank M. Anderson, University 
Bourne, of Yale Unive rrsity. oj Minnesota. 

‘Should be in the hands of teachers as a first-rate ‘‘Admirable. A clear and comprehensive review of 
text-book and of students as a model of composition." Napoleon's career, of his military achievements, and of 
Boston Transcript. his work as a legislator.”’— London Spectator. 


12mo Cloth With frontispiece and maps $1.00 net, by mail $1.10 





THE ERA OF NAPOLEON 


EUROPE 


FROM THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1875, TO THE FALL OF NAPOLEON, 1815 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E. 
ABRIDGED BY EDWARD S. GOULD 
The revived interest in the era of Napoleon created a new demand for ALISON’S HISTORY OF 
EUROPE—the most voluminous work of its day. This abridgment is on the whole the most satis- 
factory one that has ever been produced. It has run through many editions, and a few years ago 
was published in a modern dress with illustrations. The series of questions on the text has been 
preserved at the end of the volume. Mr. Gould’s work is most highly commended by the best scholars. 


8vo Cloth Illustrated 532 pp. $1.20 net 





AMERICA IN THE EAST 


A glance at our History, Prospects, Problems and Duties in the Pacific Ocean 


By WILLIAM ELLIOTT GRIFFIS 


Formerly of the Imperial University of Japan, Author of ‘‘ The Mikado’s Empire,’’ ‘‘ Corea, the Hermit Nation,’’ etc. 


Called to face new duties, from which they do not propose to flinch, the American people want 
facts for guidance. History gives the surest ground for prophecy. This record of the enterprise of 
our fellow-countrymen before Dewey should stimulate patriotism, arouse honest pride in the con- 
tinuousness of American work and service in Asia, and point the way to present and future duty. 

‘‘The strongest, most scholarly, and most finished plea ‘Tt is almost a duty for every American to read this 
on behalf of territorial expansion that has yet appeared.” book.’ — Philadelphia North American. 
—Saturday Evening Post. 

‘‘As a statement of what private American enterprise “The book ought to be in the hands of every one, 
has done, the record is both surprising and gratifying.”— expansionist or non-expansionist, interested in our duty 
New York World. in the far East.’’— The Outlook. . 


12mo Cloth Ilustrated $1.50 


An American Cruiser in the East 


Travels and Studies in the Far East—The Aleutian Islands, Behring Sea, Eastern Siberia, 
Japan, Korea, China, Formosa, Hong Kong, and the Philippine Islands 


B y JOHN D. F OR D, Rear-Admiral, United States Navy 


A book of travels by an officer in the Navy whose facilities and opportunities of observation were 
exceptional. The writer describes a recent cruise of the United States steamship “Alert,” in time 
of peace, through the Pacific Station, taking in Alaska, the Aleutian Islands, Kamtchatka, Korea, 
Japan, China, and the Philippines; giving an account of life on an American cruiser, and the character, 
appearance, and history of the nations and peoples visited, with numerous photographic illustrations. 
The description of the Philippines is particularly full, timely, and interesting. 





“A very engaging book of travel by an observer of regions the volume is admirable.”"— Philadelphia Public 
unusual intelligence.”"—The Advance. Ledger. 
; ‘‘Full of valuable facts, well arranged, and interesting. 
‘For a brief and comprehensive survey of these remote Its literary quality is good.’’—Congregationalist. 


Fully Illustrated Complete Index 12mo Cloth 560 pages Net $1.50 


A. S. BARNES G&G CO., New York 
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LESSING’S 
Minna Von Barnhelm 


Edited with Introduction, Notes, Repetitional 
Exercises and Vocabulary 


BY 
Philip Schuyler Allen 


Assistant Professor of German Literature in the 
University of Chicago 


285 pages. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Should any justification for a new annotated edition 
of this famous piece be needed, it will be found in the 
apparatus which has been prepared for the use of Ameri- 
can students. A straightforward introduction tells the 
simple story of Lessing’s life up to the appearance of 
Minna. The Notes are nowhere burdensome. The Vo- 
cabulary is absolutely complete. The Repetitional Ex- 
ercises consist of German questions carefully graded and 
designed to bring out the essential characteristics of 
the play. Other features are the List of Bibliographical 
Helps and eight excellent illustrations. 


Charles E. Merrill Co. 


Publishers 
44-60 East 23rd Street, New York City 

















ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 
SPEED WITH ACCURACY 
FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONTEST 


The First International Speed Contest, Baltimore, April 
14, 1906, was open to the world for writers of less than 
ten years’ experience. The adjoining diagram represents 
the results—the ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM in the lead, the 
winner, attained a met speed of 150 per minute. 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONTEST 


At the Second International Speed Contest, Boston, 
March 30, 1907, the Supremacy of the Isaac Pitman 
System was again demonstrated by the winning of both 
the Eagan International Cup and Miner Gold Medal 
by writers of the Isaac Pitman Shorthand. The winner 
of the Cup attained a gross speed of 225 words per minute. 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOK 


“We are getting excellent results with Isaac Pitman’s 
‘Short Course in Shorthand,’ and we expect to save 
almost a term by the use of it. All of our short- 
hand teachers praise it highly.”,—-EDWIN A. BOLGER, 
Teacher of Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand, Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

‘I know of no subject taught in the high schools 
that is capable of giving more cultural and practical 
benefit to the students, than shorthand, if it is 
properly taught. I have examined your ‘Short 
Course’ very carefully, and am pleased to state that 
I consider that the simple grading—with sentences 
and position-writing from the first lesson, the 
logical arrangement and the pedagogical presenta- 
tion combine to make it the most perfect American 
shorthand text-book ever published. It should do much to increase 
the popularity and efficiency of this subject in the high schools as 
well as in the business schools.’’—WOODFORD D. ANDERSON, PH.D., 
Washington Irving High School, New York City. 

2 Send for a copy of Pitman's Journal and “Some Points.’ A postal will bring both. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, New York 


Publishers of 
“Short Course in Shorthand,” $1.25, “Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” die 


tz” Adopted by the New York and Brooklyn High Schools. 
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THREE VALUABLE BOOKS 


Art of Class Management 
By Asst.Supt.J.S. Taylor Pd.D. of theN. Y. 
CitySchools. A most practical book, origi- 
nally prepared tor use of the author’s 
teachers. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


| Education Through Nature 
By Prof. J.B. Munson, Ph. D. State Normal 
School, Ellensburg, Wash. The latest book 
on Nature Study for the working teacher. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.25. 


| Practical and Artistic Basketry 


By Laura Rollins Tinsley, former Princi- 
pal in the Minneapolis Public Schools, 
The first book publisbed on basketry. 
designed expressly for teachers and 
schools, Cloth,12mo. $l.0v. 


11-15 East 24th Street, New York 
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JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CiFY :: N.S. 











OU have at some time or other been dissatis- 


fied with the pencil you were using; it was 
too hard, or it didn’t make a black enough 
line, or the writing looked blurred. Per- 
haps it was tiresome to hold, or you had 
tried to sharpen it with a dull knife and the 
wood seemed tough and difficult to cut. 
These troubles were all caused because the 

encil has not been fitted to the work you 
expected it todo. @ Tell us what you want, 
or expect of the pencil, and we can supply 
vou with THE PENCIL THAT FITS. @ The 
Pencil Guide that tells how to select the right 
pencil, and the Pencil Geography that tells 
how and where the material comes from and 
how they are put together, will be sent to 
any teacher free of charge. A generous 
package of pencils will be sent on receipt 
of 16c. in stamps. 
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9 when in want of 
DON T FORGET first class School, 
Opera, Assembly, or Church Seating to write 
The Haney School Furniture Co., manufac- 
turers of all kinds of School Furniture. Long 
experience in the business gives US ce 
advantages that others donot possess. 

We shall be pleased to give you 
estimates or draw floor plans for seating. 
All we ask is a trial order. We know it 
will lead to future business. 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





tatrged 7: BRADLEY CATALOGUE 


KINDERGARTEN GOODS, SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
WATER COLORS and DRAWING MATERIALS 


is now ready. It is a guide and reference book, indispensable 
to progressive teachers. Sent free on request. Write for a 
copy to-day, addressing our nearest office. 3 ~ 











MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY :: :: Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPFIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


| * 
Pears 


My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 


gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ for 
the children; they 
soon acquire the 
habit. 


Established in 1789. 





Subtract the time required to move 

a lever from the time required to 

take off atypewriterribbon and put 

on another, and you have the saving 
offered by 


.. The New Tri-Chrome 
) Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


f It writes purple, red, or non- 
4 fading black ow to_ the 
nature of the work to be done. ¥ 
Every student who is learning 
\ typewriting should appreciate 
the value of this new model. 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


Y Home Office and Factory 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 





TO LET 


A large furnished room with running 
water and heat and bath, in a private 
family, convenient to L. road and all 
trolleys. Would prefer two teachers. 
Board optional. 1836 Bathgate Ave. 

| Bet. 175th and 176th Sts. 
Bronx. 


, MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes. 
Vises, Tools, 

Write for new 
catalogue and 


prices, 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago. 
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Survival by Education. 


When THE SCHOOL JOURNAL declared five years 
ago that trades-unions would, in the course of time, 
develop from their primitive, crude militancy, into 
educational institutions for the training of experts, 
the idea was regarded by many as a Utopian day 
dream. But the progress has been clearly in the 
direction that was then indicated. Several unions 
have already begun the promotion of self-improve- 
ment of its members along the lines of their chosen 
work. The Denver Republican now reports the 
resolution of the Typographical Union to establish 
trade schools thruout the country, for the instruc- 
tion of apprentices. The support of trade schools 
will ultimately be a vital object of every trades- 
union. There can be no survival on any but edu- 
cational grounds. 


SP 
The Teachers of Teachers. 


It is always a mistake to invite politicians to 
address a teachers’ institute. Partisan intensity 
is elmost invariably a predominant characteristic 
of the successful politician. In these days of 
organization the man who thinks his own thoughts 
in politics must either be President of the United 
States or have reached the ultimate height of his 
ambitions otherwise. The results of inviting a 
politician are not always as embarrassing as at the 
Alleghany County Teachers’ Institute, with Senator 
La Follette of Wisconsin. Institutes are held for 
profit to the teacher. There is no need of going 
outside of the educational field for speakers. The 
principal - qualification of the helpful institute in- 


structor is an educational attitude towards what- 


ever questions are presented for discussion. 

Senator La Follette must have been exceedingly 
tactless. ‘‘He had been warned,” he said, ‘‘not 
to be partisan in his speech. But,” he continued, 
“‘T want to say to the superintendent and county 
officials just what I think.” County Superinten- 
dent Hamilton quietly but firmly insisted that the 
institute was no place for partisan politics. After 
a dull peroration lasting about an hour, the Senator 
drifted into partisan declarations, anyway, and 
was asked to cease speaking. He then informed 
the audience that he would tell what he had to say 
out-of-doors, and he spoke to those who followed 
him from the steps of Carnegie Music Hall, for an 
hour and a half more. Superintendent Hamilton’s 
unpleasant experience ought to be sufficient for 
institute managers the country over. 


BPR 
Where Massachusetts Leads. 


Massachusetts is the leader in the industrial 
training movement. The reports of her State 
Commission are the best literature to be found on 
the subject. The most recent one is that of the 


committee which investigated certain industrial 
educational conditions in some of the more import- 
ant European countries. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will print during the month a summary of the 
report which gives observations obtained at first 
hand. Germany and Belgium appear to do espec- 
ially fine work. It is interesting to note that in 
Germany the insistence is upon a proper blending 
of educational and industrial purposes. The indus- 
trial school for girls at Brussels is pronounced one 
of the most markedly successful schools visited by 
the committee. It is to be regretted that Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway were not on the committee’s 
route of investigation. Italy, too, has much of 
interest to contribute. Perhaps Massachusetts is 
less interested in the phases of industrial work 
that predominate in these countries. The com- 
mittee confined itself to England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many. 
PN 


A School for Self-Respect. 


Under the superintendency of Carleton B. Gib- 
son, the schools of Columbus, Georgia, have made 
some valuable contributions to education. Mr. 
Gibson has now recommended the maintenance of 
a special school, under the authority of the Board 
of Education, for youthful offenders against the 
law. To confine these young people in penal insti- 
tutions is, of course, a serious wrong; it cheats the 
future out of some first-rate material for useful 
citizenship, aside from crippling lives that might 
have shared in the sunshine of this world. Corporal 
punishment is the refuge of the ignorant who lack 
educational resourcefulness. Admonition and chid- 
ing are ineffective. Mr. Gibson presents this plan: 


I am of the opinion that the next step in the development 
of our school system should be the providing of a special 
ungraded school for youthful offenders who come before 
the police authorities. This school should be under the 
board of trustees, and a part of the public school system, 
and should be also adjunct to the police court. It should 
be iri a remote quarter of the city, where ample grounds 
should be provided, and should be a special industrial and 
agricultural home school. In the beginning one person, if 
the proper person could be found, could take charge of the 
school and attend to all of its duties until the number of 
pupils became large enough to justify the increase of the 
force and of the cost. It should not be designated as a 
reform school, a reformatory, or a truant school, or by any 
term which would lessen the self-respect of the young offender. 
The school should do everything in its power to develop 
self-respect. In such a school, properly managed, doubtless 
many children, some of them of well-to-do families, who have 
not seriously offended against the laws of the land, might 
find their greatest opportunity for the development of 
character. 

The plan is certainly worth a trial. Every child 
saved by education is an addition to the wealth 
of the world. 
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The Denver Superintendency. 


Denver has done it. Louis C. Greenlee is no 
longer superintendent. He is succeeded by Charles 
E. Chadsey. It seems cruel and wrong to dispose 
of as faithful a schoolman as Mr. Greenlee so ab- 
ruptly. He has served the city of Denver for a 
long term of years. On Mr. Grove’s retirement 
four years ago he became superintendent. He was 
very popular in the National Educational Associa- 
tion, and was treasurer at one time. He was 
defeated for re-election as superintendent by only 
one vote. His local business interests as vice- 
president of a financial institution which has shown 
encouraging development will probably hold him 
in Denver for sometime. 

Mr. Greenlee deserved better things of the city 
whose system of schools he helped build upon a 
good foundation. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL extends 
to him best wishes for his future. 

Dr. Chadsey is a progressive educational leader, 
with an unusually comprehensive and thoro prepa- 
ration for his life work. He is a graduate of Stan- 
ford and Columbia Universities and has taught in 
Colorado for thirteen years. He will no doubt make 
a splendid superintendent. He combines in his 
personality the elements that make for strength in 
the teaching profession. Let us hope that Denver 
will give him hearty support and treat him more 
considerately than she has his predecessor. 


BPH 


Dr. Groszmann’s pioneer work in the training of 
defective children has won deserved recognition 
at the hands of the N. E. A. A special committee, 
of which he is a member, has received an appro- 
priation of $500 for the investigation of the prob- 
lem of the atypical child. 


BP 


The New York Board of Education has decided 
that from the fourth to the eighth year inclusive, 
pupils should devote not less than thirty minutes 
to study each day. The Board recommends prin- 
cipals to see that the time specifically given to 
subjects requiring preparation should not be used 
only for recitation purposes, but also, as occasion 
may require, for purposes of study. 


SPO 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL publishes once each month 
a number devoted to the interests of high and sec- 
ondary schools. 
tence that takes up matters of practical interest 
to high school teachers. The material supplied is 
of such a character that it can be used directly in 
the every-day life of the school-room. 

The tendency, as one goes over the same high 
school studies year after year, is to allow the work 
to become a matter of routine. The result is that 
pupils lose interest, and the value of the teacher’s 
work is lessened thereby. The High School number 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is a method number. The 
first for the present school year will be issued under 
date of September 28. The present volume will 
take up matters of interest to the teacher of physics, 
literature, Latin, Greek, modern languages, mathe- 
matics, and civics. No progressive secondary school 
teacher can afford to miss these monthly issues of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


BP 


Two hundred thousand text-books have been 
bought by the city of Pittsburg for the 40,000 chil- 
dren in the schools. Forty-five cents is the maxi- 
mum amount fixed by the Central Board of Educa- 
tion for supplies, which include pencils, ink, pens, 
paper pads, and slates. The slate has not yet dis- 
appeared. Six thousand slates were used in the 
schools last year. 
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The rumor is circulating that Calvin N. Kendall 
has resigned from the superintendency at Indian- 
apolis to go into the school book business. The 
only foundation for it is that Assistant Supt. F. 8S. 
Hoyt has accepted a position in the editorial depart- 
ment of Houghton, Mifflin & Company. George A. 
Mirick, of Newton, Mass., succeeds him. Mr. Hoyt 
has done excellent work at Indianapolis. He has 
kept in close touch with every important develop- 
ment in the school field. He is to be congratulated 
on the flattering offer that was made to him, tho 
his acceptance of it means a distinct loss to the 
schools of Indianapolis. 


EEPON 


Alabama’s decision that county superintendents 
must have an educational qualification, and must 
inspect the schools under their care, may seem 
rudimentary. But the question with which the 
State had to deal was vital, and from the attitude 
of the Legislature at one time it seemed that these 
conditions, rudimentary and fundamental tho they 
be, were not to be required. The better sense of 
the community prevailed, and tho present incum- 
bents are exempted, they will, if deficient, now have 
to qualify before they can stand for re-election. 
In time, therefore, there will be a reformation of 
existing conditions. The Legislature and the State 
are to be congratulated in escaping from a position 
so discreditable as that taken by former action upon 
the bill. 

SAPIr 


The New York City Board of Education is to 
extend its co-operation with the Association for 
the Aid of Cripples by organizing classes for such 
children, in Public School 27, East Forty-second 
Street; Public School 51, West Forty-fourth Street; 
and Public School 67, West Forty-sixth Street, 
Manhattan. 

Classes are now in successful operation in Public 
School 104, Sixteenth Street and First Avenue, 
Manhattan, and the Board of Education has exer- 
cised partial control over the East Side and Madison 
Avenue schools for Crippled Children. 

The Association is to convey the children to and 
from school, and to provide trained nurses for their 
eare during school hours. 


PON 


Mrs. Julian Heath, President of the League for 
Home Economics, suggests that a study-room, to 
be open afternoon and evening, be set apart in each 
public school, that this room be supplied with dic- 
tionaries, and other necessary books of reference, 
and that it be placed in charge of a teacher who 
can give judicious help to the children. Mrs. 
Heath has addressed a letter to the New York 
Board of Education, in which she points out that 
not only the children of the tenement houses, but 
the children of the well-to-do, lose a great deal from 
the lack of proper places to study. 

CPE 

Supt. C. Moore, of the Lcs Angeles city schools, 
is delivering this month a series of lectures in the 
City of Mexico, on ‘‘Public School Systems of 
California.” 

Dr. Moore has taken an active part in the move- 
ment which aims to establish more cordial relations 
between Mexico and California. He was invited 
to deliver the lectures in appreciation of the cour- 
tesy paid Mexico by California, when Sefior Chavez, 
Under Secretary of Education for Mexico, was in- 


vited to address the University of California Sum- 
mer School of 1906. 
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Louis C. GREENLEE 


Who was for four years superintendent of the schools of 
Denver, Colorado. 


Franklin’s Bequest. 


The Franklin Union, to be established in Boston, 
promises to be a most useful institution. 

The purpose is to afford an opportunity for the 
practical training of mechanics, draughtsmen, and 
stationary engineers, and to fit young men to be- 
come skilled and intelligent artisans and workers 
in whatever trade they undertake. 

The building will be four stories high, and will 
be of brick and stone. The basement will contain 
a model boiler room, a steam and hydraulic labora- 
tory designed for the education of stationary 
engineers; and an automobile laboratory, with 
equipment for experiments for steam, oil, and 
electricity; an electrical laboratory, and a clay 
modeling room. 

Class-rooms will be distributed thruout the build- 
ing on every floor, and there will be large draught- 
ing rooms, studios, laboratories, and special lecture 
rooms for chemistry and physics. 

The school will be used, as far as can be deter- 
mined at present, mainly for evening work, and the 
finest possible equipment for lighting the class and 
draughting-rooms will be installed. 

A codicil to Benjamin Franklin’s will, date June 
23, 1780, left £1,000 to Boston. Franklin calcu- 
lated that this sum would, in the course of a hun- 
dred years, amount to £131,000. He provided 
that of this amount £100,000 be used for public 
purposes, and £31,000 be allowed to accumulate. 

At the end of the hundred years the sum actually 
amounted to $391,168.68, and a pro rata division 
was made. In 1904, the sum was $408,396.48, 
which was doubled by a gift from Mr. Carnegie. 
Now Boston is to have one of the finest trade schools 
in the country, thru the far-sighted generosity of 
the philosopher of the Revolution. 





A False System of Education. 


‘““My department in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, ‘For the Girl Who Earns Her Own Living,’”’ 
says Anna Steese Richardson in her September con- 
tribution, “brings to my desk from would-be wage 
earners hundreds of letters every month. Less than 
five per cent. bear the post-office stamp of large 
cities. About fifty per cent. come from small cities, 
towns, and hamlets, and contain inquiries about 
business colleges, training schools for various trades, 
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and avenues of wage earning in larger cities. The 
remaining forty-five per cent. come from farms, and 
their burden is: ‘I cannot stand the monotony 
of farm life, and in this small community there is 
absolutely no way in which I can earn enough 
money to escape.’ 

“““Hscape!’ That is the war cry of the inex- 
perienced, restless, intractable girl of to-day. She 
has vague ideas of what she is trying to escape, but 
generally speaking it is what she terms the mo- 
notony of a domestic existence, which is in reality 
her apprenticeship in the art of home making. 

“This article is not intended as a reproach upon 
the girl herself, but rather upon the false system of 
education, the abnormal economic conditions which 
force her into such a position and such beliefs. 

‘Study the average household in cities, large and 
small, in county seats or in towns which can boast 
of unimportant industries giving employment to 
women. To what end is the girl given an educa- 
tion? Almost invariably to fill some position in 
the commercial or professional world. Statistics 
prove that comparatively few girls go beyond the 
grammar grades. At sixteen they graduate into 
a business college, shop, factory, or office.”’ 





Spanish Traveling Farm Schools. 


Mr. B. H. Ridgely, consul-general at Barcelona, 
furnishes the following chapter on the new agricul- 
tural movement in Spain: 

“The general progressive movement in Spain— 
a movement which goes slowly but surely—is ex- 
pressed by a recent Government order creating a 
sort of ambulating school for teaching scientific 
farming in the remote agricultural districts of the 
country. A course of experimental and practical 
instruction is to be given every year by itinerant 
lecturers, selected from among the agricultural 
engineers at the district schools of agriculture. 

“‘In the months of January and February of each 
year, the directors of these schools are required to 
report to the department of agriculture at Madrid, 
giving the program of the lectures intended to be 

iven during the ensuing twelve months, with an 

estimate of the cost, including traveling expenses, 
and remuneration of the teachers, and transport 
of the agricultural machinery or appliances which 
it may be considered advisable to carry to those 
remote villages where the practical instruction is 
to be given.” 





Dr. CHartes E. CHAapsry 
Superintendent-elect of the schools of Denver. 
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Our Indian Schools. 


By MAry RICHARDS GRAY. 


During the first hundred years of our national 
history, the education of the Indian was left wholly 
to religious bodies. When the Government began 
taking an interest in the question, instead of estab- 
lishing independent schools it made contracts with 
these different sectarian institutions to educate so 
many, and appropriated Government funds to pay 
the bills. By degrees this contract system ex- 
panded, until in 1892 the cost was $611,570, more 
than one-fourth of the total Indian school budget 
voted by Congress. Then came widespread popu- 
lar agitation against giving the Indian a sectarian 
education by means of Government aid. In 1895 
this agitation took form in a bill looking to the 
establishment of a national policy in opposition 
to aid and appropriations were cut down by a 
yearly percentage until 1901, when they ceased 
altogether, with the exception of two schools, St. 
John’s and St. Louis’s, on the Osage Reservation, 
which in 1898 ceased to be charges on the general 
fund, and at the request of the Indians themselves 
was charged against the Osage tribal funds. 


The United States Government, out of special 
and general appropriations and treaty funds, main- 
tains three classes of schools: non-reservation 
boarding-schools, reservation boarding-schools, and 
day schools. In some few cases tribal funds are 
used to support mission schools. There are some 
mission schools supported by religious and philan- 
thropic organizations. In New York Indian edu- 
cation is under State control, and in the Indian 
Territory, where formerly the Government and 
the Tribal Government had a dual control of schools, 
since the passing of the Tribal Government in 
March of this year schools are undergoing reor- 
ganization. 


The largest Government institutions are the non- 
reservation schools which are outside of Indian 
reservations. Of these there are twenty-five, with 
a capacity of 8,250, an enrollment of 9,736, and 
an average attendance of 8,236. The largest of 
these is the Haskell Institute in Lawrence, Kansas, 
where there are 1,127 pupils. The second largest 
is at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, which in point of time 
was the first of schools of this class, having been 
opened on the first of November, 1879. 

On the reservations there are now ninety-three 
boarding-schools with an enrollment of 11,039, 
and an attendance of 10,030. With the exception 
of four schools in Wisconsin, and one in North 
Carolina, all are west of the Mississippi. 

Of day schools there are 139, with a combined 
capacity of 4,874. These, too, with the exception 
of three in Wisconsin, are all on the frontier. 

Sometimes arrangements are made to have 
Indian children attend the public schools, always 
with the consent of the school authorities. In the 
cases of some few Indians who are welcomed by 
teachers and pupils, things go very well, but oftener 
than not the tendency is to put the children in 
classes by themselves. The full bloods, who come 
from homes in which sanitary ideas do not prevail, 
soon find out that the whites have an aversion to 
them, and things do not go any too well. Of these 
pupils there are now only eighty-four, and they are 
in the schools in Thurston and Knox Counties, 
Nebraska, and Stanley County, South Dakota. 

Tribal funds, divided pro rata, support nine 
mission schools with a membership of 935 pupils. 
These are all Catholic missions, with the exception 
of one run by the Lutherans, and are among the 


Menominees, Osages, Sioux, Northern Cheyennes, 
and Quapaws. 

Of mission schools supported by religious and 
philanthropic organizations, the majority are on 
the reservations in close contact with the Indians, 
or only a short distance away. In these the tenets 
of the churches supporting them are taught, and 
less stress is laid on industrial edueation than in 
the Government schools. There are thirty-nine 
mission boarding and six day schools, with an enroll- 
ment of 3,363 pupils, thirty-six of which are Catho- 
lie missions. 

On reservations there are within the State of 
New York about 5,000 Indians. Their schools are 
wholly under State control. In the Indian Terri- 
tory the schools of the Five Civilized Nations, since 
the passing of the Tribal Government, are in a 
chaotic condition, and will be until full organiza- 
tion is completed. 

Exclusive of the Indians in New York and the 
Indian Territory, there is now in Government 
schools, thruout the West principally, between 
30,000 and 40,000 children. Since the year 1877 
there has been almost a steady increase in the 
Indian budget, which was originally $20,000, and 
now is more than three and one-half million dollars. 

It is interesting to note the list of employees 
necessary to take charge of these wards of our 
nation, and to compare the numbers of whites 
and Indians. 

Supervisors, whites, 7, and Indians, 0. 

Superintendents, whites, 117, and Indians, 1. 

Assistant superintendents, whites, 14, and In- 
dians, 1. 

Clerks, whites, 56, and Indians, 18. 

Physicians, whites, 29, and Indians, 1. 

Disciplinarians, whites, 28, and Indians, 13. 

Teachers, whites, 450, and Indians, 50. 

Kindergartners, whites, 41, and Indians, 1. 

Manual training, whites, 1. 

Matrons and _ housekeepers, 215, and 
Indians, 37. 

Assistant matrons, whites, 116, and Indians, 49. 

Nurses, whites, 31, and Indians, 2. 

Seamstresses, whites, 113, and Indians, 43. 

Laundresses, whites, 88, and Indians, 59. 

Industrial teachers, whites, 68, and Indians, 34. 

Cooks and bakers, whites, 144, and Indians, 73. 

Farmers and bagers, whites, 50, and Indians, 13. 

Blacksmiths and carpenters, whites, 65, and 
Indians, 34. 

Engineers, whites, 55, and Indians, 27. 

Tailors, whites, 9, and Indians, 6. 

Shoe and harnessmakers, whites, 16, and Indians, 
20. 

Gardeners, whites, 19, and Indians, 6. 

Dairymen, whites, 7, and Indian assistants, 44. 

Superintendents of industries, whites, 3. 

Teachers of agriculture, whites, 6. 

Day school inspectors, whites, 3. 

Miscellaneous positions, whites, 6, and Indians, 85. 

Totally, 2,416. 1,814 whites, and 602 Indians. 

The question of what Indian education shall be is 
one on which authorities differ. Those connected with 
the missions wish to lay stress on religion; many 
deeply interested in education think scholastic 
training proper; those more practically inclined 
argue that very little of the three R’s is necessary, 
and that practical work tilling the soil and learning 
to be a handy, all-around farmer, is of much more 
importance. The tendency in all the schools is 
towards more manual, and less scholastic work. 


whites, 
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Private Schools as Leaders. 


By ARTHUR GILMAN. 


I am writing from a New England town in which 
there is a high school. It has one teacher. There 
are three other schools in the same building with 
his, but they are quite independent of him. There 
is no person in authority who can exercise disci- 
pline over the boys and girls of the four schools. 
The school committee alone can do this. The num- 
bers are small, it is true, and the disadvantages are 
therefore reduced to the lowest limit, but they 
exist. Would this be permitted in any private 
institution? It exists here only because there is 
no person in the town who is sufficiently interested 
to press for improvement. 

A few years ago in a certain city, twenty-five 
hundred children were deprived of a text-book in 
geography, because one-half of those authorized 
to decide what book should be used voted for one 
and the other half for another. No wonder that 
Mr. Gilbert said, in the Forum, that the adminis- 
tration of public schools is absolutely, ‘‘recklessly, 
and dreadfully incompetent,” and that ‘school 
affairs are so badly administered that any private 
or corporate business so managed would fail.” 
Private schools are not so managed. Of course, 
it must be allowed that public schools are following 
the private institutions in an effort to reform. 

We have read of a public school in New York 
grandly arranged to accommodate 
five thousand children. Archi- 
tecturally it was much to be ad- 
mired. Every convenience was 
included. There was a wrought- 
iron gateway, a beautiful court, 
a superb staircase, and class- 
rooms in which a single teacher 
was expected to give instruction 
to fifty or more girls and boys. 
Just now one hears of such a 
building for four thousand child- 
ren, in Chicago, where we have 
seen it stated in the School- 
master’s Club that fifty-five or 
sixty pupils are often found in 
a room. Such crowding is not 
found in private schools, and there 
is a rising tide of protest against 
it by those interested in public 
schools. 

It is a cause for wonder that 
public schools give such good re- 
sults as they do when they are 
managed in the way they are, 
when the teachers are so over- 
crowded with pupils that they 
cannot give attention to the 
different habits and mental work- 
ings of their pupils, and when, 
in some instances, there is no 
authority that can exercise dis- 
cipline. Mechanical instruction 
is better than none; but the 
private school would not be 
growing in numbers with such 
phenomenal rapidity as it is at 
this time, if there were not dis- 
satisfaction with the public in- 
stitution. 

“Education,” when discussed 
in America, is held to mean 








vate school must be recognized as an important 
factor in American education. The opportunity 
of the teacher is greater in the private school 
than anywhere else, tho it is doubtless not always 
made the most of; but teachers are discovering 
the possibilities, and private schools are improving 
all the time. I have seen them scorned by public- 
— Officials, but they can learn much from 
em. 


The Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury, says that there is no logical reason in 
the United States for financial or industrial depres- 
sion. He says that our farms produce more than 
$6,500,000,000 a year. Our mines yield more 
than $1,500,000,000. Our forests yield more than 
$1,000,000,000. 

None of these sources of wealth have been 
exhausted. The output of American factories 
in other than food products, is about $12,000,- 
000,000. 

The railroads earn more than $2,000,000,000, and 
are all in successful operation. 

All that is wanted to ensure continued pros- 
perity is confidence on the part of the people. 











public school education; but 
thousands of girls and boys are 
not in those schools. The pri- 


The Chancellor of Oxford University. 
A suggestion to some of our own Prexies. 
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Plea for the Fraternities. 


GOOD POINTS OF SECRET SOCIETIES OF STUDENTS. 


[New York Sun.] 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass.—The upper class club 
system at Princeton was described in the Sun 
recently. Here is an account of its rival develop- 
ment, the college fraternity, which may be said to 
have become a factor in the social life of the Ameri- 
can college when Kappa Alpha was founded at 
Union in 1825. 

This form of the student club, which was ruled 
out of Princeton at a time when it was threatened 
to become an academic evil, has in other colleges 
met with increasing popularity and success, until 
its aggregate membership roll, including the dead 
and the living, now numbers more than 250,000 
names. In many ways it closely resembles the 
Princeton Club, but its adherents attribute to it 
a _ useful place and influence in the college 
world. 

In point of luxury it is not much behind the 
Princeton Club. The Chi Psi house at Cornell, 
which burned down last winter, was said to have 
cost $250,000. It was the finest fraternity house 
in the country. At both Columbia and the Shef- 
field Scientific School, the home of Delta Psi—gen- 
erally known as St. Anthony Hall—is noteworthy 
and other examples of fine fraternity architecture 
are plentiful thruout the country. 

Here the fraternities have taken possession of 
Main Street with its extensive lawns and towering 
elms, and the fraternity houses in dignity and 
beauty are quite on a level with the college build- 
ings. Kappa Alpha, thru its recent purchase of 
the colonial Proctor mansion, takes the lead for 
expensive quarters, tho its new move in this direc- 
tion has been much criticised. This house contains 
fifty-three rooms, and is said to have cost $120,000 
when erected a few years ago, and the land about 
it is easily worth $40,000 more. House and land 
were purchased this year for about $60,000. 

Other notable fraternity houses are the Sigma 
Phi house, valued at about $100,000, and the 
home of Alpha Delta Phi, which is often pointed 
out as the finest adaptation of the colonial style 
to the needs and uses of the college fraternity. The 
other lodges—there are twelve in all—possess each 
some distinctive feature that lends a charm of its 
own. 

As at Princeton, there appears the same constant 
desire for more expensive quarters, so that now 
there are two new houses in course of erection, 
and other societies have the same move in contem- 
plation. But even now, tho there are degrees of 
luxury, the interior of almost every house has its 
own atmosphere of ease and comfort. 

Years ago, when the Greek letter fraternities 
first sprang into prominence, they met with opposi- 
tion on all sides. They were few in number, and 
tended to exclusiveness and arrogance, a spirit 
contrary to all ideals of democracy in college life. 
Almost immediately a student organization opposed 
to their methods arose in every college where they 
existed, soon uniting under the motto ‘ Dikaia 
Upotheke”’ (justice our foundation), to form a new 
national fraternity known as Delta Upsilon. 

Aimost seventy-three years old, this fraternity 
is now represented by chapters in thirty-seven 
colleges and universities, and is one of the strongest 
and most prosperous in the country. To-day it 
differs little, if at all, from the other fraternities, 
and the advocates of the system point to this fact 
as evidence that the old evils of fraternity life have 
disappeared. 


And members of Delta Upsilon heartily ac- 
quiesce in this. Extreme secrecy, snobbishness, 
exclusiveness, are less and less sought after by 
fraternities because they have been found to be 
in the end harmful. 

With the increased number of societies at an 
institution the strength of any one of them must 
depend, first of all, on the extent to which its mem- 
bers are known and liked thruout the college body. 
The first thought of a fraternity nowadays, next to 
seeing that its men satisfy the requirements of the 
curriculum, is to make them get out into college 
activities and mix with their fellow students in a 
democratic way. In other words, the aim of the 
fraternity is to secure for its members a reputation 
for congenial temper, character, and energy, so 
that when lined up with the other societies they shall 
rank as a fine set of men. 

Now, while this bears a close resemblance to the 
aims of an upper-class club at Princeton, in other 
ways, say fraternity men, the two forms are widely 
different in their effects. Under the Princeton 
system members are chosen at the end of sopho- 
more year, and those who have failed of an election 
at that time—and there must necessarily be many— 
are apt to feel that they have been tried and found 
wanting by their fellow-students. Inevitably, col- 
lege spirit is weakened. 

It is claimed for the fraternity, on the other 
hand, that it is a far more agreeable presence to 
the man who is not a member. In most colleges 
a fraternity elects nearly all its new members as 
soon as they enter college, or within a month or so 
afterward. 

The basis for judgment is by no means adequate. 
Sometimes a new man has a friend in the fraternity, 
sometimes his personal appearance and manners 
gain him admission, and sometimes he comes with 
a reputation for proficiency in athletics or literary 
work. Thus many good men are invariably over- 
looked. 

Not uncommonly a man refuses to join a fra- 
ternity until he has been a year or two in college. 
There are others whose families object, and still 
others who think they cannot stand the expense. 
In addition to these a large class of non-fraternity 
men is comprised of those who show small promise 
as freshmen, but develop by the time they become 
upper-class men. 

In these ways, it is explained, the non-fraternity 
man, or neutral, has no reason to feel that he is in 
any sense an outcast. He is in very good company, 
and there are plenty of reasons to explain the fact 
that he is not a member of any fraternity. More- 
over, there is always the possibility of a man’s 
being invited to join later on in his course. 

But this, it is asserted, presents only an incom- 
plete view of the situation. There is much more 
to commend the system. 

Membership in a fraternity does not come as the 
goal of under-class ambition and failure to attain 
it does not necessarily bring disappointment that 
lasts. Before the student becomes a junior he has 
learned the true value of a fraternity. He sees it 
in its true light, as a useful agent in culture and 
social intercourse. 

But the barriers are down; he regards his fra- 
ternity as a mere incident in his college course, 
and among his classmates he observes no such dis- 
tinction as fraternity and non-fraternity. His 
judgment of others is based on personal qualities, 
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and it is along these lines that his friendships 
deepen. The result is in the end a hearty com- 
radeship between fraternity men and neutrals. 

Thus a system of election which is haphazard 
achieves its own useful ends. It removes the stigma 
of the term non-fraternity. And in addition it 
serves as a great leveling influence among the fra- 
ternities themselves, for when freshmen are the 
candidates, each fraternity has an even chance to 
get its share of the desirable men. Moreover, the sys- 
tem brings all four classes into close relation, giving 
freshmen the benefits of upper-class supervision. 

These are the arguments put forth by the ad- 
herents of the system to prove its superiority as a 
form of student club life. But it has further ad- 
vantages. These are the opportunities it gives 
for intercourse and friendships thruout the collegiate 
world, and the exceptional privileges it lays before 
the gradvate. 

In Williams, for example, all the fraternities but 
one are national; that is, they are merely chapters 
of a fraternity that is represented in the same way 
at other colleges and universities all over the coun- 
try. Each fraternity holds a yearly convention, 
at which delegates from all of its chapters are pres- 
ent. In visiting another college a fraternity dele- 
gate naturally goes to the chapter house and is 
welcomed for as long a time as he cares to stay. 

The broadening influence of such a condition is 
obvious; an undergraduate at Williams cannot 
fail to gain much from a comparison of ideas with 
a fellow student from the University of California. 
The same is true of alumni. When in a college 
town they drop in at their fraternity house, stay 
to dinner, perhaps, and are thus brought into touch 
with the undergraduate world. 

But they also have a little world of their own, 
for in most cities of any size graduate members of 
a large national fraternity are organized into fra- 
ternity alumni clubs, which have dinners and 
smokers and occasionally have quarters of their 
own. A good instance of this is the dinner given 
to Governor Hughes by the Delta Upsilon Club, 
of New York, last March. 

Association with men of his own fraternity after 
graduation often proves also to be of great value 
to a man in a business way. Besides all this alumni 
always have the freedom of the chapter house when 
returning to their own college at commencement 
time, or on the occasion of an athletic contest. 

But with all its advantages the modern college 
fraternity has its faults. It not infrequently boosts 
a man into a position to which his merits do not 
entitle him. The sin of extravagance, with which 
fraternities are often charged, is less common, per- 
haps, than is supposed. Fine houses erected by, 
alumni subscriptions need not imply expensive 
habits. They are built to give dignity and weight 
to the chapter’s name. 

Occasionally the societies which own them are 
so heavily endowed that no dues beyond the initia- 
tion fee are required of members. This makes pos- 
sible the election of desirable men whose purses 
are small. 

But more frequently the erection of fine houses 
tends to a condition that is perhaps a chief evil in 
the situation. A chapter building a house generally 
finds it necessary to borrow. This places a heavy 
financial burden on the active membership. 

To obviate this the house is built with living 
accommodations for a large proportion of members, 
the increased revenue from rentals making it an 
easy matter to carry the obligation and eventually 
pay it off. As a result, where a dozen years ago it 
was exceptional to have more than seven men out 
of twenty-five or so rooming at the house, the 
newer lodges are built to house from fifteen to 
twenty or even more. 
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When men eat, sleep, and study in the same 
house, it is clear that in the end it will become harder 
for them to mingle with their other fellow students. 
This tendency is growing so that there are many 
leaders in educational work who believe that event- 
ually—fifty or a hundred years hence, perhaps— 
the fraternities will resolve themselves into separate 
colleges, as at Oxford and Cambridge. It is not an 
unusual thing at the present time for graduate 
students—candidates for the master’s degree—to 
be living in the fraternity house in the capacity 
of advisor and tutor to the undergraduate members. 
In this the prophets see the nucleus of a separate 
faculty. 

With all the criticism of the fraternity system it 
is an interesting fact that thirty or forty years ago, 
before the question had attracted the attention of 
the outside world, open hostility between the fra- 
ternity and non-fraternity elements was not un- 
common, actual rows even taking place, while to- 
day the two are on the friendliest of terms. The 
fraternity man is careful that his manner shall 
betray no suggestion of distinction between the 
two, and if the subject comes up in conversation 
it is mentioned in a humorous, matter-of-fact way 
that carries no offence. 

Extreme secrecy has disappeared, and fraternity 
men and neutrals frequently laugh together over 
some funnyincident that happened“‘up at the house.” 
They are frequently each other’s guests at meal- 
time. Therefore, many of those who are in touch 
with academic life are inclined to ridicule the fears 
of some modern critics. The American college 
fraternity has been developing for more than sev- 
enty-five years, and during that time has rid itself 
of its worst evils, they say. 





Not the Children’s Fault. 


[New York Times.] 


The National Educational Association, while in 
session at Los Angeles, Cal., passed a resolution 
derogatory to the character and manners of the 
children of the United States. We do not dispute 
the authority of the Association, nor do we deny 
that the poor opinion of the rising generation, 
which the members of the Association entertain, 
is founded on personal experience. But if the 
typical American child has small regard for author- 
ity, lacks respect for age and wisdom, has a weak 
sense of duty, and prefers pleasure to work, the 
fault lies with the typical American parent. 

Indeed, a crabbed bachelor or spinster, noting 
the manners of our young, might well decide, in 
spite of President Roosevelt, that this country 
would be better off with fewer children and those 
of a more desirable quality. Something in our 
atmosphere, in the commercial spirit of the age, 
in the widespread admiration for material success 
and the smartness that goes with it, affects the chil- 
dren unfavorably. 

The parents of to-day have more difficult work 
in the up-bringing of their brood than their own 
parents had, and they do it not nearly so well. 
The discipline of the rod has been forgotten. It 
was a relic of barbarism, and its disuse is not to 
be deplored, but experience shows that without 
it the training of the young is doubly difficult. 

The careless flippancy of modern youth may be 
amusing occasionally, but it is frequently unbear- 
able. The lack of home training, which makes 
children at school unwilling to learn and unashamed 
under reproof is getting to be a national disgrace. 
It may even become a menace. We deeply sym- 
pathize with the representatives of the teachers 
who have so vigorously uttered their protest to 
the whole Nation. 
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The Cornell Rural School House. 


The New York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University has erected a small rural school- 
house on its grounds, to serve as a suggestion in 
school-house architecture and to contain a real 
rural school as a part of its nature-study department. 

The prevailing rural school-house is a building 
in which pupils sit to study books. It ought to be 
a room in which pupils do personal work with both 
hands and mind. The essential feature of this new 
school-house, therefore, is a work-room. This room 
occupies one-third of the floor space. Perhaps it 
would be better if it occupied two-thirds of the floor- 
space. If the building is large enough, however, 
the two kinds of work could change places in this 
school-house. 

It has been the purpose to make the main part 
of the building about the size of the average rural 
school-house, and then to add the work-room as 
a wing or projection. Such a room could be added 
to existing school buildings; or, in districts in 
which the building is now too large, one part of 
the room could be partitioned off as a work-room. 

It is the purpose, also, to make this building 
artistic, attractive and homelike to children, sani- 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS. 


In working out the problem it has been the aim 
to accomplish a maximum of accommodation com- 
bined with an artistic appearance and a minimum 
of cost. The materials used are such as may be 
readily obtained and easily handled. 


The building is placed on a concrete foundation 
composed of gravel or broken stone, cement, and 
sand in the proportion of one part cement, three 
parts sand, and five parts gravel. 

The foundations under the school-room proper 
are carried down below frost only, while under the 
vestibule the walls are of sufficient depth to form 
a small cellar for the heating apparatus. 

The superstructure is of ordinary frame con- 
struction, as follows: 


2”x8”, 16’ on centers; 

2”x5”, 12’ on centers; 

2”x5”, 12’ on centers; 

. 2”x6”, 16’ on centers; 

oss. 

The entire exterior walls are stuccoed with cement 
mortar, rough-cast on metal lath 


i ad ls a nay 
Studs for inside walls. .. 
Studs for outside walls. . 
ae 
Hips and valleys....... 








tary, comfortable, and durable. The cement-plaster 
exterior is handsomer and warmer than wood, and 
on expanded metal lath it is durable. The interior 
of this building is very attractive. 

The pictures show the building just as completed, 
before the grading of the grounds. School-gardens 
and playgrounds are being made at one side. 

The cost has been as follows: 


Contract price for buildings complete, in- 

cluding heater in cellar, blackboards, 
and two outhouses with metal drawers.. $1800 00 
i onc wi wens Zu eR aR 25 00 
i in yin dg 4 iru YUMA a8 16 56 
Furniture and supplies................. 141 75 
$1983 31 


In rural districts, the construction might be com- 
pleted at less cost. The average valuation of rural 
school buildings and sites in New York State in 
1905 was $1,833.63. 

The building is designed for twenty-five pupils 
in the main room. The folding-doors and windows 
in the partition enable one teacher to manage both 
rooms. 


nailed directly on the studding, 
the stucco being returned in all 
openings, thus doing away with 
outside casings wherever pos- 
sible. The roof is shingled over 
sheathing laid open in _ the 
usual way, and is designed (as 
shown in sketches) with low 
and_ broadiy-projecting eaves 
with the windows cutting up 
thru them. 

The interior is plastered on 
plaster-board with patent plas- 
ter, two coat work trowelled 
smooth and decorated in simple 
gray green for side walls and 

- pale yellow for ceilings. The 
iloors are of %” matched pine, 
and the standing trim is yellow 
pine finished natural. This 
trim has been used as sparing- 
ly as possible and is not mould- 
ed. Wherever possible, door 
and window casings have been 
omitted, the plastering return- 

ing into jambs with all corners rounded. 
All doors are stock pine. Inside doors 13?” thick. 





. All sash is 13”, glazed with good quality double 


thick glass. 

The openings between school-room and work- 
room are fitted with glazed swing and sash folding- 
doors, so that the rooms may be used either singly 
or together, as desired. 

The work-room has a bay-window facing south 
and fitted with shelves for plants. Slate black- 
boards of standard school heights fill the spaces 
about the rooms between doors and windows. The 
building is heated by hot air; vent flues of ade- 
quate sizes are also provided so that the rooms are 
thoroly heated and ventilated. 

On the front of the building and adding materi- 
ally to its picturesque appearance, is a roomy ver- 
anda with simple square posts, from which entrance 
is made directly into the combined vestibule and 
coat-room and from this again by two doors into 
the school-room. 

Inquiries about this school building, or the work 
of the College of Agriculture may be addressed to 


L. H. BAILEY, Director, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Square, Boston’* 


ELIOT BATES BARBER, in ‘‘ Everyday Housekeeping” 


[Incidentally this article is full of suggestion for Boarding Schools, College Halls, and like institutions. ] 


The young woman going to a large city to make 
her home, who has only a small income and no 
relatives or friends willing to share their home with 
her, faces the serious problem of finding a suitable 
and safe place of abode. 

The hotels, if available, are usually too expen- 
sive. The Young Women’s Christian Associations 
furnish a limited number of accommodations at a 
moderate price, also some references to rooms for 
rent in reputable quarters, but the majority must 
go to lodging houses and live under the conditions 
to be found there. It would not be just to include 
all such places in one class. There are many 
respectable houses, furnishing excellent rooms and 
board, conducted by honest and discriminating 
people, but the price ranges from eight to twelve 
dollars per week, which is usually beyond the 








Franklin Square House. 
Everyday Housekeeping. 


means of the student and 
working girl. It is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge 
that the lodging house of 
the cheaper grade furnishes 
a situation fraught with 
danger. The freedom and 
mingling of the lodgers is 
little short of compromising. 
With no reception room 
where a girl may entertain 
callers, because every avail- 
able space must be turned 
into profit to make the 
house pay, she is fcrced to 
receive her callers in her own 
room. 

Rev. George Landor Per- 
rin, D. D., for many years 
pastor of the Shawmut 
Avenve Universalist Church 
of Boston, knew thoroly 
these conditions as they 
existed in the South End. 
It was a big problem. To 


~ *The School Journal gratefully 
acknowledges its indebtedness to 
“Everyday Housekeeping” for 


the illustrations here presented. Everyday Housekeeping. 


provide living accommodations that would he 
attractive, from environment, at a moderate price, 
in the heart of a great city where property values 
are necessarily high, presented difficulties which 
for a long time made any adequate undertaking 
quite impossible. But a way was open in Boston 
when the New England Conservatory of Music 
moved into its handsome new structure in the 
Back Bay. This threw the great building which 
the Conservatory had occupied, and which was 
formally the St. James Hotel, into the market, and 
Dr. Perrin, with the counsel and financial support 
of his friend, Mr. John C. Haynes, was able to 
make the trustees of the Conservatory an offer for 
the property which they accepted. There were 
other philanthropic men and women who came to 
the assistance of the enterprise, so that, tho bur- 
dened with a heavy debt, the institution was 
opened on July 15, 1902, under the auspices of a 
corporation organized under the title of The Franklin 
Square House. The establishment took the name 
of the corporation formed in its behalf. 

The Franklin Square House is a spacious building, 
seven stories high, built of brick and stone, and 
facing the beautiful Franklin Square. In the rear 
is an open space filled with trees, so that the house 
is splendidly furnished with light and air. It is 
within easy walking distance of the Boston Public 
Library, the Museum of Fine Arts, Conservatory of 
Music, Institute of Technology, Natural History 
Museum, Emerson School of Oratory, and many 
of the leading churches in the city. 

There are accommodations for about four hun- 
dred people in the house. The rooms are high 
studded, with windows in every one opening out of 
doors, lighted with electricity and heated by steam. 
The elevator service is ample, every corridor has 
telephone service, and three trunk lines connect the 
building readily with any part of the city or the 
surrounding towns. 

In the basement has been established a laundry 


The Great Dining Room. 
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equipped to do thoroly first class work, and guests 
may have their work done here at cost. The 
laundry is at present doing about ten thousand 
pieces a week. 

The dining room is a spacious apartment with a 
seating capacity of 357. Excellent meals are served 
to the permanent guests of the house at three dollars 
a week, or 14 2-7 cents per meal; transient guests 
pay twenty-five cents for breakfast and lunch 
and thirty cents for dinner at night. 

The equipment of the kitchen and bakery is ad- 
mirable. Every appointment is calculated to serve 
pe food in the best possible manner and without 

elay. 

The house prides itself upon its tea and coffee, 
the butter and especially upon its bread. The 
very best materials are provided and _thoroly 
skilled bakers make it possible to produce bread of 
uniform quality and excellence; this necessary 
article in everybody’s diet is here furnished to the 
guests and is beyond criticism. All dishwashing 
is done by machinery, and the most scrupulous 
cleanliness is maintained. 

The hospital is a valuable feature. This depart- 
ment is equipped with the completeness of a ward 
in the best State or city or private hospitals, with 
a trained nurse and a skilled physician in attend- 
ance. There are two wards, and treatment is 
furnished free of charge to guests of the house, save 
only for the slight charge for medicines which are 
provided at cost. If the patient is not ill enough 
to be taken to the hospital she is treated in her 
room or at the dispensary. 

The house is furnished with a library which is 
open to all the guests. There is a good collection 
of books owned by the house and the Boston Public 
Library has made this library a sub-station and a 
deposit of books is placed here by the Public Li- 
brary authorities and changed frequentlyso that there 
are ample privileges of this sort. A large assort- 
ment of papers and magazines is also provided. 

There are spacious waiting rooms which are 
available all day and during the evening, provided 
with suitable furniture and writing materials. 

Perhaps the unique feature of the house is the 
series of small parlors opening off from one of the 
main corridors, where guests can receive their 
callers. These rooms average abovt 12x15 feet 


— 
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square, have been furnished tastefully by individ- 
uals interested in this great social enterprise, and 
answer a need which should be frankly recognized. 

Beside the parlors there are two amusement 
halls, one seating 475 people, with a grand organ 
that cost $8,000, where high-class entertainments are 
given, free of cost, usually every week; the smaller 
hall is equipped with stage and scenery to present 
dramas, and there also dances are frequently held. 

The rooms are furnished so that two girls or one 
can occupy them as they may prefer. With two 
in a room, including meals, the price ranges from 
$4.25 to $7.50. With only one ina room the price 
varies from $5 to $10, according to location. These 
prices, especially with the privileges included, bring 
the cost of living to a surprisingly low figure. 
There is no institution of the kind that can 
duplicate it. 

The Franklin Square House is practically self- 
governing. There are no rules, save such as any 
high-minded girl would impose upon herself. It 
is assumed that if young women can earn their 
living they should be able to live together with a 
freedom from exacting regulations. This assumption 
has been fully warranted by the experience of the 
house during the years it has been open. 

The house is immediately under the care of the 
matron, Mrs. Alice Gray Teele, who admirably and 
efficiently fills this office. She is ready with coun- 
sel, sympathy, and helpful aid to all the guests of 
the house. She personally knows them all, and by 
her own efforts and a corps of able assistants, en- 
deavors to make the girls feel at home. And 
perhaps this relationship best defines the Franklin 
Square House. It is a hotel with home influences, 
where more than food and shelter are offered. 
The welfare of all who share its privileges is upon 
the heart of those who founded and maintain this 
institution. 

It must be understood that this movement is not 
a charity; it is a philanthropy. The girls pay for 
what they receive, but they get the very largest 
possible return for their money. There is no 
suggestion of a compromise of self-respect in availing 
oneself of the privileges of the house. You pay your 
way. While the house is a philanthropy, it is run 
on a strictly business basis, and when the building 
is fully paid for it will be self-supporting. The 

work of liquidating the debt 

is in progress, and with the 
assistance of old friends and 
of many more new ones, it is 
hoped that the property will 
be free of all encumbrances 
in the not distant future. 
This great social center has 
done, and will continue to do, 

a great service to an increasing 

number of people. Its need 

is demonstrated every day. 

If the capacity of the building 

were greater, the rooms, es- 

pecially the moderate-priced 
rooms, would all be taken. 

As it is, some have to he 

turned away. The work of 

the Franklin Square House 
is prophetic; it is the type 
of philanthropy that does no 
harm, which is not always 
true of charities, at the 

same time, accomplishes im- 

measurable good. It is a 

warrant that the money given 

to found and equip it is well 

placed in a most laudable en- 

terprise and will continue to 
. be a permanent benefit. 
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Public Opinion Concerning Education 


As Reflected in the Newspapers. 





Employment of Teachers. 
[Scranton (Pa.) Times.] 

Some years ago the employment of teachers for 
public schools depended to a large extent upon the 
political influence of applicants, regardless of quali- 
fications, and people thought nothing of it. They 
accepted it as part of the business. 

A change has taken place, unquestionably a 
change for the better, but it has not impressed 
itself firmly on all districts yet. The spoils system 
holds forth in a few districts in this country, even 
where boards are made up of a superior class of 
men. 

In Old Forge, recently, four or five teachers were 
dropped, some of whom had taught fifteen years 
none less than four, and their places given to others 
who had just been graduated from normal schools 
or received certificates from the local superin- 
tendent. The reason given was no reflection on the 
teachers dropped. They were admittedly compe- 
tent and efficient, but lived outside the borough, 
some just over the line, and they had to go to make 
room for the sons and daughters of people who pay 
taxes to support the schools. That is an exceed- 
ingly poor excuse. 

We will admit that if two are applying for a posi- 
tion, and one lives in the district, while the other 
does not, and both are of about the same qualifica- 
tion, the resident applicant would seem to be 
entitled to first choice. 

Still, there is another way to view it. First of 
all, isn’t the purpose of employing teachers and 
having schools, to provide a means of educating 
the youth, and are the best schools too good for 
our children? Is not the teacher who resides out- 
side a district less apt to depend on favoritism to 
secure her reappointment from year to year? And 
for that matter, what difference does it make where 
he or she lives? 

The schools are not, and should not be, the battle- 
ground of politics. Every man or woman who has 
arrived at twenty-one, can look back on youth 
with regret at not having made better use of time. 
In some cases this was no fault of the teacher. But, 
with a thoroly competent instructor, a boy or girl 
stands more show of going along the right path 
than when the teacher is appointed solely by having 
a friend on the board, and with no higher ideal 
than the perspective of pay-days. It must be said 
in all justice, however, that there are few of the 
latter class in this country, but even one is too 
many. 

We are not singling the action of the Old Forge 
board as an example. It has happened in Moosic, 
Dunmore, Blakely, and other places. We are con- 
demning the system. A good teacher should never 
be displacedy but, on the other hand, promoted. 

It is wronz to the teacher, wrong to the pupil, 
and wrong all around, to make influence the basis 
of appointment. Merit alone should count. The 
teacher, owing his or her tenure to favor, may find 
a succeeding board favoring a rival. In any busi- 
ness the one looking to appointment or advancement 
by favor makes a failure. The one who does not 
is simply the exception. 

We want good teachers, good pay for them, and 
the satisfaction of knowing that while they do 
their duty faithfully and earnestly, and strive to 
make each new year count more than the one gone, 
their positions are not trusting to the turn of the 
tide at February elections. 


An Idea Worth Copying. 


[Boston Transcript.] 


A discerning music teacher at one of the vacation 
schools in Chicago’s ‘‘ Little Italy” has met with 
pleasant results in teaching her pupils to sing selec- 
tions from the old Italian operas. The children 
sing with a joy and spontaneity that regulation 
school music does not always arouse in them. And 
under the school-room windows stand the mothers 
entranced at hearing their offspring sing here in the 
New World the songs that were so dear a part of 
life in the Old. The success that has attended this 
attempt to familiarize Italian children with tuneful 
classics written by their countrymen has led an 
instructor in a school where most of the children 
are Bohemian to teach them Bohemian folk songs. 
This venture, too, has been happy in its results. 
And it may well be suggested that managers of 
vacation schools in all large cities might adopt 
similar plans for the guidance of music teachers. 
There exists in everyone an inborn, indefinable love 
for the music of the land of his forefathers. To 
minister to this love, to foster it in the school-rooms 
where young ‘‘ Americans in the making” are gath- 
ered, by teaching them to sing the best of such 
music will help toward creating so many genuine 
music lovers in future generations that the tone of 
the popular demand for musical entertainment will 
be higher than we of to-day see it. Besides, thru 
this natural, yet advanced, method of teaching the 
school children to sing, there will be preserved a 
knowledge of folk-lore and folk-songs that may also 
make for refinement. 


No Place to Study. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION ASKED TO SET ASIDE ROOMS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


[New York Tribune.] 

Where can the city child study? Nowhere, says 
Mrs. Julian Heath, president of the League for 
Home Economics, unless he belongs to one of those 
rapidly vanishing families that live in houses, in- 
steal of apartments. This has become such a 
serious problem that Mrs. Heath thinks it is time 
for the Board of Education to take it up. She 
has accordingly addressed a letter to the president 
asking him to bring the matter before the Board at 
its next meeting. In this letter she points out that 
not only tenement-house children, but children of 
the well-to-do lose a great deal from the lack of 
proper places to study, the modern apartment 
being so constructed that the privacy and quiet 
necessary for intellectual work are almost impos- 
sible to attain. The routine of the home life is 
always going on, the younger children are at play, 
and the chance visitor has a distracting influence. 

Mrs. Heath accordingly suggests that a study- 
room, to be open afternoon and evening, be set 
apart in each school; that this room be supplied 
with dictionaries and other necessary books of ref- 
erence, and that it be placed in charge of a teacher 
capable of giving judicious help to the children. 
Most private schools have such rooms, she says, 
and public school children ought to have the same 
advantages, including the individual attention 
which they cannot get in crowded classes, and 
which many parents are incapable of giving. Mrs. 
Heath expressed her willingness also to go before 
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a committee of the Board and discuss her plan at 
further length. 

If the Board of Education does not act on her 
suggestion Mrs. Heath says she will appeal to the 
churches and settlements, for she thinks that the 
— has assumed the proportions of a crying 
need. 

“‘T know one home,” she said, “‘where the home 
life is completely spoiled by the evening study- 
hour. I know a little girl who goes to school cry- 
ing nearly every morning because she hasn’t been 
able to get her lessons. It really seems as if we 
had almost come to the point where the parents 
do the teaching and the teachers merely hear the 
lessons recited. And the children, whose parents 
can’t help them, are martyrs. 

“‘The problem is one that belongs properly to 
the Board of Education, but if it does nothing 
the opportunity is one that the churches and set- 
tlements ought not to neglect. A study-room 
for the children of the neighborhood in charge of 
a capable person would do much more good, to 
my mind, than so many clubs. Most of the settle- 
ments and parish houses could easily spare the 
room, the extra expense would be inconsiderable, 
and the churches would thus get that fersonal 
contact with the public school child that the church 
schools and parochial schools now have with their 
children.” 


The Man With a Grouch. 


[Scranton (Pa.) Republican.| 


Members of the School Board of Evansville, Ind., 
certainly must have their heads screwed on straight. 
They have definitely dismissed the head of the 
manual training school of that city, on the grounds 
that he ‘‘always had a grouch,” and there was never 
a smile on his face. The Board declares that the 
school-room is no place for a person with a grouch. 

This eminently just decision, delivered with 
marginal notes, deserves to be tacked up, with all 
its homeliness of wording, not only in the school- 
room, but in every office, store, and home. The 
school-room is most decidedly not the place for a 
glum countenance, for frowns and clouded brows. 
More than anywhere else the effect of unsmiling 
sternness is depressing upon youth in restraint. 
“The wind is in the east,’’ was the way Dickens de- 
scribed this condition of mind and temper, which 
led to frowns. ‘Lets sneak out, mother’s cross,” 
is the way that kind of a face appeals to mother’s 
boys. ‘‘Father’s not feeling well,” is the whispered 
warning by the worried go-between of the family 
to the scurrying little figures, and the words are 
minutely understocd. 

The world is no place for a person with a grouch, 
and while it can scarcely be recommended to him 
that he get out of it, the advice is given that he 
dispense with the frown, that he conceal the grouch 
like a disgraceful family secret, and replace the low- 
ering look with a smile. The school-room, the 
street, the home, the earth—none of these is the 
placeyfor a man with a grouch. 





Newark Board’s Crowning Disgrace. 
[Hoboken (N. J.) Observer.] 


If Andrew Carnegie falls into the hands of the 
Newark Board of Education, his oft-expressed wish 
—to die poor—will be gratified. The leeches that 
make up that disgraced body would take his last 
penny, and then hold a caucus and throw him out. 

The idea of charity in connection with public 
schools in this country, where the people are taxed 
so heavily to support them, is degrading. It is a 
disgrace to Newark for the Board of Education, 
or anyone else, to suggest such a thing as begging 
funds from the iron master. This is all the greater 
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disgrace and shame when it is recalled that this 
particular Board of Education was only recently 
scored by the Grand Jury for practices that were 
not commendable, to say the least. 

The sooner the people of Newark get rid of that 
Board and place the city in a position where it 
cannot again be brought to shame and ridicule, the 
better the public schools of that city will be, and 
children and teachers can think of their governing 
body without feeling a sense of shame. 





Playgrounds and School of the Street. 


[Scranton Times. ] 


The United States Census Bureau in its investi- 
gations into criminal conditions, finds that the oft- 
repeated statement that the majority of criminals 
in this country are foreign-born, due to our lax 
immigration laws, receiving the scum of Europe, 
etc., is not borne out by facts, that the native-born 
is responsible for the increase of crime. The peni- 
tentiaries are peopled with street urchins of half 
a generation ago, and a good many of a less period. 
The Times has repeatedly decried against the school 
of the street, and while we believe the Curfew law 
is one good corrective of the evil, the public play- 
grounds appear to be a more modern and perhaps 
a better method to solve the problem of keeping 
children out of bad influences while away from 
home. 

The city play centers, now being provided in 
several cities—among them Scranton—especially 
solves the problem of what to do with the children 
in vacation time. While in school the children are 
fairly well employed in the work and the play of 
the school. But when vacation comes many mothers 
who are burdened with household cares or who 
work for a livelihood can give little attention to 
their children. The children drift into the street 
and imbibe the atmosphere of the street. The 
public playground, which has a tactful and sym- 
pathetic superintendent, offers the assurance to 
parents that proper conduct shall prevail on the 
grounds, and that dangerous games shall be pro- 
hibited. 

And the playground teaches children how to 
play. Does that sound strange to you whose 
memory is of a happy childhood and whose children 
have always known how to play? If you will have 
closely observed some of the boys from eight to 
thirteen years of age in certain sections of our city 
you will note that healthful play has had but little 
place in their lives. They lounge about and affect 
the manner of grown persons of their acquaintance. 
They are old before their time—and some of them 
are all too old in their knowledge of evil. They are 
abnormal. Their childhood has been twisted and 
warped. They have no disposition for innocent 
sport. 

Nothing will do more to make men out of this 
sort of boys than to develop in them the natural 
love of healthy games. And the same may be 
said of girls who have less opportunity for vigorous 
and joyous exercise. The city playground, it has 
been shown, takes these children, as well as those 
who are more fortunate, engages their eager atten- 
tion, entertains them, and develops the natural 
desire for playfulness. It is a cruel thing to rob 
a child of its childhood. 

Those who live in the country with its free, wide 
spaces and lack of vicious surroundings, can scarcely 
understand the city conditions under which many 
boys and girls grow up. The public playground 
would justify itself alone upon that. It changes 
harmful thoughts and habits into normal and 
healthful ones. Philanthropists could do no bet- 
ter thing than to buy and endow in the congested 
districts of the cities playgrounds for the children. 
They are needed more than libraries. 
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New York as an Educational Center. 


By JAMES H. CANFIELD, in the “Columbia University Quarterly.” 
[Abridged.] 


EDUCATION HAS BECOME AN APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MUST BE STUDIED AS SUCH. 


It has often been remarked that there is a certain 
good fortune and definite advantage connected 
with the study of law or the study of medicine or 
the study of any form of engineering, in the heart 
of a great city. The conditions of metropolitan 
life are exceedingly rich and varied in the oppor- 
tunities which they offer for observation and 
investigation, to those who are preparing them- 
selves for almost any form of professional life. It 
is somewhat recently, however, that the practical 
value of these same metropolitan conditions has 
been recognized in connection with the study of 
education. But to-day this recognition is clear 
and keen, and the institutions which offer strong 
courses of instruction in connection with such 
unusual laboratory facilities are forging rapidly to 
the front. 


It is not the purpose to confine this article to a 
consideration of the peculiarly strong instruction 
now offered at Teachers College, nor to the enlarg- 
ing influence of Columbia thru this as one of its 
affiliated schools. Much less will a comparison be 
made between the work done by Columbia and 
the courses offered by other institutions of collegiate 
rank within the limits of Greater New York. This 
article simply undertakes to call attention to the 
peculiar opportunities for what may be called 
outside study, offered in New York and its imme- 
diate vicinity. 

Naturally, the first thought of a student of edu- 
cation concerns the public schools. Beyond con- 
tradiction, these schools evidence to-day extra- 
ordinary ability in administration, combined with 
remarkable success in instruction. Having at last 
been recognized as absolutely essential to the 
stability and perpetuity of society and of the 
state, more generous taxation enables _school- 
boards to offer greater inducements not only in 
the way of more adequate salaries but what is 
quite as potent with good teachers, much better 
equipment in the way of libraries, laboratories, etc. 
Nowhere can the progress and the present condi- 
tions of public education be more easily and help- 
fully studied than in a great city like New York. 
The metropolis has at last created Huxley’s educa- 
tional ladder, a system of free public education 
running from the kindergarten to graduation from 
a college of high standing. Within this system, 
in every grade, under competent supervision, and 
with expert teaching, practically every experiment 
known in modern education has either been tried 
and its results carefully noted or is being tried. 
The various forms of kindergarten work, nature 
study of every description, language work under 
most approved systems, the natural sciences with 
large and well-equipped laboratories, history by 
source method and with all manner of illustrative 
apparatus, supplementary reading, class-room li- 
braries and high school libraries and loans from 
the city libraries, physical training, manual train- 
ing, domestic science, night schools of every descrip- 
tion, teachers’ conferences and other educational 
gatherings—all these and more are within easy 
reach of every student in New York. It is quite 
possible to be a quiet observer of ways and means, 
of theory and method, in any public school-room in 
the city—and it is quite impossible to find more 


varied opportunities for such observation and 
for a careful study of every detail of school work. 


So, too, the educational work of the city covers 
some of the very best illustrations of the private 
schools. There are examples of these, both large 
and small, for both sexes, some of them estab- 
lished years ago and with national reputation, and 
some of them of more recent date in the hands of 
most energetic and ambitious principals. A card 
of introduction from any college or university in 
the city is an open sesame to these institutions, 
which are only too glad to make known their 
methods and their results. 

Passing beyond the preparatory schools, one 
finds such institutions as Columbia University, 
the University of New York, the College of the City 
of New York in its beautiful new home on Wash- 
ington Heights, the city Normal College, the city 
Training School; and in Brooklyn, Adelphi Col- 
lege, the Polytechnic Institute, Packer Institute, 
and the famous Pratt Institute. Those who wish 
to make still further comparisons may visit Stevens 
Institute in Hoboken, will find Princeton within 
an hour’s ride, the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Yale University within two hours’ ride, and the 
great Military Academy of the general government 
at West Point reached by a pleasant excursion up 
the Hudson. 

Besides those already enumerated, there is op- 
portunity to study medical schools and their affili- 
ated hospitals (including schools for nurses), the 
several law schools of the city, the Commercial 
High School (a part of the public system), every 
form of business college and commercial school, 
and such special work as is done by the Berlitz 
School of Languages, the various schools of music, 
the art schools and art institutes, the educational 
work undertaken by the university and college 
settlements, and the opportunities offered to the 
public and other schools by the Museum of Natural 
History, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Botanical Garden, the Zoological Park, etc. 

It should not be forgotten that each of the insti- 
tutions named has its own library more or less 
highly specialized, with open and free and most 
hospitable ministration to the needs and demands 
of all scholars. It may be questioned whether 
anywhere else in the country does the aggregate 
collection of printed matter, of especial value to 
students of education, equal that available within 
the limits of Greater New York at least—practi- 
cally within the limits of Manhattan. Even the 
more private libraries, so-called, are quite generally 
accessible. The opportunity thus afforded for 
either a rapid and broad survey of the entire field 
or for special investigation of some particular part 
of it, is certainly unsurpassed elsewhere. It must 
be understood that these collections include not 
only the usual texts, manuals, etc., on education, 
but also annual and special governmental, state, 
civic, and educational reports of every possible 
description, representing not only this country 
and its. neighbors, but lands across the sea—from 
villages and public kindergartens to nations and 
universities. 

Taking this rapid survey of the entire field, then, 
we are certainly warranted in urging upon all who 
are thinking of the study of education as a science, 
the opportunities presented at the metropolis. 
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The News of the World. 


The majority of the peace delegates to The Hague 
seem to approve the proposition that the next 
meeting of the Conference occur not later than 
1914, with the power to meet after five years, or 
even after two, if necessary. 





The Anarchist Congress opened in Amsterdam 
on August 25. About three hundred delegates 
were present. They represented the United States, 
Great Britain, Spain, Italy, France, Russia, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Bohemia, Switzerland, and Servia. 





Greece will soon take another census. The popu- 
lation in 1896 was 2,433,806. Emigration has been 
heavy in recent years. 





It is becoming difficult to secure labor for the 
Italian rice crop. The work is the most fatiguing 
and unhealthful known in Italy. The hours are 
long, and the wages extraordinarily low. The 
most productive rice plantations are in or near 
Lombardy, which is the heart of Italy’s manu- 
facturing interest. 

There is therefore constant pressure on the rice 
workers to quit the disagreeable and low-paid labor 
of the flooded fields and go into cotton mills, silk 
mills, automobile works, and machine shops, at 
higher wages and better regulated hours. Owing 
to the difficulty of securing workmen there is serious 
talk of putting the fields to other uses, and buying 
rice abroad. 


The president of the Chinese University of Finance 
has ordered machines purchased in Europe for the 
establishment of an official printing office at Peking. 
The establishment will be superintended by a Euro- 
pean printer. 

A printing establishment is to be started at 
Shanghai as soon as the Japanese have trained 
Chinese printers to conduct it. 

France accomplishes striking economies by using 
cheap local materials for building purposes wher- 
ever possible. Lime is used freely where cement 
would probably be used in the United States. A 
good Portland cement costs from $10.22 to $10.60 
per ton in Marseilles. An equally good hydraulic 
lime costs but $6.35 per ton. In the rural districts 
the peasants use any kind of lime, and they build 
houses which last hundreds of years. 





The University of Berlin lately conferred the 
degree of Doctor upon Ma Do Yuen, a Chinese stu- 
dent. This is the first time a Chinaman has re- 
ceived a degree from a German University. 





Robert A. Pinkerton, son of Allan Pinkerton, 
and member of the famous family of detectives, 
died on board the steamer Bremen on August 12. 
Mr. Pinkerton was connected with the United 
States Secret Service. At his father’s death in 
1878 he and his brother became heads of the detec- 
tive agency. 

Mr. Pinkerton was active in the detection of the 
men who took part in the great Bank of England 
robbery. He was instrumental in securing the 
recovery of the stolen property, as well as the con- 
viction of the men who committed the robbery of 
the Northampton Bank, of Northampton, Mass., of 
about $850,000 in bonds and other securities. 

Another of Mr. Pinkerton’s special line of work 
was preventing disorder during strikes, the most 
—_ of which was probably the Homestead strike 
0 , 





Secretary Taft in Oklahoma. 


Secretary Taft delivered a speech in Oklahoma 
City on August 24. He criticised the State Con- 
stitution, saying that if he were a citizen of Okla- 
homa he would vote for its rejection. 





The Daniels Comet. 


Zaccheus Daniels, of the Princeton Observatory, 
discovered a comet on June 10. Since that time 
it has steadily become brighter and more visible. 
It is probably the brightest seen in the latitude of 
New York for twenty-five years. 

The comet appears in the east at about three 
o’clock in the morning or a little later. 





Monument to a Famous Irish Brigade. 


On August 25, the Lord Mayor of Dublin, Ireland, 
unveiled a monument erected in honor of the 
bravery of the Irish Brigade in the Battle of Fonte- 
noy, 1745. 

The monument was given to the city by different 
Irish societies. Speeches in Gaelic were made by 
prominent Irishmen. 





New York’s Postmaster. 


Edward M. Morgan has been made postmaster 
of New York to succeed William R. Wilcox. Mr. 
Morgan’s appointment is significant on account of 
the amount of political influence brought to bear 
on the President in favor of men whom State poli- 
ticians would have been glad to see appointed for 
personal or party purpose. 

President Roosevelt vindicated his sincere and 
earnest support of civil service reform by appoint- 
ing Mr. Morgan. New York business men were 
strongly in favor of Mr. Morgan on account of his 
long service and thoro familiarity with the prob- 
lems he has to face. 





Trouble in Morocco Continues. 


The native tribesmen continue to attack the 
French troops encamped at Casablanca. They 
appear absolutely fearless before the fierce fire of 
the French. 

Mulai Hafig, a brother of the Sultan, has been 
proclaimed Sultan, and has formed a court of his 
own. He has a strong following in the southern 
part of the country. 

The tribes and governors along the coast appear 
undecided which Sultan to follow. 





Mexican Railways Adopting Fuel Oil. 


Consul-General Philip C. Hanna writes from 
Monterey, inclosing a newspaper article which 
states that fuel oil is coming into general use among 
the railroads in Mexico. The Torreon Star says: 

The Mexican Central Railway is now taking 
4,000 barrels of fuel oil daily from the Mexican 
Petroleum Company. The cost is $1.10 a barrel, 
or a total of $4,400 daily. The Mexican Central is 
steadily increasing the number of oil-burning engines 
in service, and within the next few months the road 
will be taking much more fuel oil than at present. 
All new engines purchased by the Mexican Central 
are equipped for burning oil, and engines are being 
constantly remodeled in the general shops at Agua- 
scalientes. Oil-burning engines will be soon placed 
in service on the Chihuahua and Guadalajara, Yure- 
cuaro, Zapotlan, and La Vega, and metal delivery 
tanks are now being erected. Some oil has been 
unloaded at Guadalajara and Zacatecas. 
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New Mills for New England. 


A great business boom has been announced in 
New England. The Lawton Spinning Company 
of Woonsocket, R. I., has started work on an addi- 
tion to its mills costing $200,000. Conte & Lam- 
bert, of Armentieres, France, have obtained land 
building permits for a mill which is to cost $300,000. 

The French Worsted Company has built a new 
mill which cost $500,000. It is only one of a series 
which are to be built. Several other new mills, or 
large additions to those already in operation, are 
to be constructed as soon as possible. 

In another year, at least 7,000 more mill hands 
will be needed in Woonsocket. The wages are 
higher than ever before in the history of cotton 
manufacturing. 


Work at The Hague. 


The Peace Conference is still at work upon the 
question of obligatory arbitration. The American 
proposal on the subject was worked out, drafted, 
and presented to the Conference by Gen. Horace 
Porter after being approved in Washington. The 
first two articles provide that the permanent court 
of arbitration is to be constituted and composed of 
fifteen judges chosen by the different countries to 
serve for a term of years, the length of which is 
not yet decided, or until their successors are chosen. 

The court is to sit at The Hague and to establish 
its own rules. All decisions are to be taken by a 
majority vote. Nine members are to compose a 
quorum. 

The third article which has been added to the 
original draft, covers matters of customs, tariffs, 
measurements of ships, considerations of foreigners 
as taxable citizens, rights of foreigners to buy and 
possess property, railways, copyrights, international 
protection of workers, means of preventing collisions 
at sea, and many other matters. 


Rush to Siberia. 

There has been a great rush of settlers to the 
Siberian lands offered to immigrants by the Rus- 
sian Government. All the available homesteads 
have been taken and the local authorities do not 
know what to do with the people who continue 
to arrive. 

About one thousand families have been camping 
along the railroads, waiting for their turn to be 
assigned to homesteads. Many have spent all 
their money and are in great need. 

Prince Vassilchikoff intends to open a new settle- 
ment in lands which have been held in reserve by 
the Forestry Department. 


Great Russian Colony in Mexico. 

Negotiations are going on for the purchase of a 
tract of land of 150,000 acres in Mexico. It is to 
be colonized by Russians. 

Twenty thousand Molokanos expect to leave 
Western Russia. They will be joined in Mexico 
by two thousand Molokanos who are now in Los 
Angeles. 

All of the Colonists come from the Moscow dis- 
trict. They are leaving home to escape persecu- 
tion. This migration is said to be the largest to 
a foreign land ever known. 


Disinfected Soldiers. 

Every one of the eight hundred thousand Jap- 
anese soldiers who left Manchuria after the war 
had to be disinfected before being allowed to re- 
turn home. Men, clothes, and weapons were alike 
disinfected. The soldiers, stripped from head to 
foot, had each to take a hot bath, and on emerg- 
ing from it were clothed in a fresh kimono, while 
their other clothes were subjected to a vigorous 
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disinfection in vaporizing ovens. The weapons 
were also disinfected by subjecting them to fumes; 
even the jewelry and cigarette cases and watches 
all passed thru the disinfecting chambers, while 
for the paper money which had been the currency 
of the war, new notes and coins were given in ex- 
change. These hygienic precautions were pursued 
day and night, and before any Japanese was re- 
garded as fit to re-enter the Isles of Nippon he and 
his equipment had had at least an hour and a half’s 
treatment. Owing to this, the Japanese army is 
almost in a position to say that it did not introduce 
a Manchurian germ into the Mother Country. 


In Memory of the Charter Oak. 


The Society of Colonial Wars of Connecticut 
lately unveiled a monument which marks the site 
of the famous Charter Oak. 

The monument is a thick column placed inside 
an iron fence that protects an angle of lawn between 
two roads—Charter Oak Avenue and Charter Oak 
Place. A globe rests upon the backs of four dol- 
phins. Beneath it is a bank of oak leaves encircling 
the granite monolith. The inscription reads: 

NEAR THIS SPOT STOOD THE 
CHARTER OAK 
MEMORABLE IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE 
COLONY OF CONNECTICUT 
AS THE HIDING PLACE OF THE CHARTER 
October 31, 1687. 
THE TREE FELL 
Aug. 21, 1856. 

The original oak was seven feet in diameter, and 
it blew down in a storm. A considerable quantity 
of the timber is preserved. There are as many 
relics of the charter oak here and hereabouts as 
there are articles of furniture from the Mayflower 
at Plymouth and scattered among the descendants 
of the Pilgrims. 


Full Dinner-Pail for Mr. Taft. 


Secretary Taft was in a railway wreck near 
Spring Hill, Kan., on August 27. No one was hurt. 

At Fort Scott, a committee of citizens met Mr. 
Taft’s train, bringing with them a luncheon in a 
massive tin bucket, which they presented to him. 

The bucket was made after the style of the labor- 
ing man’s dinner-pail, with coffee cup on top, and 
tray. It was intended to typify the ‘‘full dinner- 
pail’? campaign cry. The pail bore the inscription 
“Fort Scott-Taft-1908.” 

The Secretary accepted it with good humor, and 
seemed to relish the excellent luncheon it con- 
tained. 


Outings for the Aged. 


The Department of Public Charities made out- 
ings for the aged poor part of its regular work dur- 
ing the past summer. 

On five days of the week the steamer Fidelity 
took parties of from 100 to 150 old people up the 
Hudson, up the Sound, or to Mariners’ Harbor, 
Staten Island. 

Every comfort was provided for those who went. 
Two doctors, two trained nurses, two pupil nurses, 
and two orderlies were in attendance on each trip. 


Swedish Crusier in New York. 


The armored cruiser Fylgia, the pride of the 
Swedish Navy, which has been paying a visit to 
the Jamestown Exposition, arrived in New York 
on August 27. 

Prince Wilhelm, who came on the Fylgia from 
Sweden, reached the city the next morning. Many 
entertainments were arranged in his honor. 
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Federal Right. 


Several State officials of Alabama have been pro- 
hibited from enforcing the new State railroad rate 
law, until the constitutionality of the law has been 
decided upon. Judge Thomas G. Jones, of the 
District Court of northern and middle Alabama, 
who enjoined the officials, explained the law gov- 
erning the case in a recent number of the New York 
Times. His statement regarding federal right and 
the power and meaning of the constitution is of 
unusual importance. Here is what he says: 

‘“‘ The strictest constitutionalist admits that what- 
ever the State has ceded to the United States no 
longer remains with the State. The exercise of the 
power so delegated by the general Government 
cannot evade or impair the power or dignity or 
rights of any State. No one will deny that the 
State ceded to the general Government all the rights 
which the Constitution of the United States specifies. 
The Constitution provides that the judicial power 
of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court and in such inferior courts as Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. 

“Tt also provides that this Constitution and the 
laws of the United States, which shall be made in pur- 
sunce thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land, 
and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“In pursuance of the power granted by the Con- 
stitution to Congress it has provided inferior tribu- 
nals, and passed laws defining their powers and 
jurisdiction and regulating the rights of citizens 
to resort to the Federal courts for the protection 
of their rights. Those courts execute both the 
laws of the State and of the United States in any 
case properly brought before them, just as the 
State courts in general execute the laws of the 
United States as well as of the States, in all cases 
properly brought before them. 

“The right of a citizen to have the courts of the 
State and of the United States pass upon such 
questions when properly presented, is a part of the 
heritage of every citizen and person within the 
jurisdiction of the State or United States. Surely 
no one who loves the institutions of this country 
can complain of the exercise of such power by any 
of the courts of the country, whether State or Fed- 
eral, or maintain that it is a menace to the welfare 
or happiness of the State or an invasion of its rights, 
because it happens that the Federal Court rather 
than the State Court adjudges that an act of legis- 
lation has transcended the bounds of the Consti- 
tution.” 

Judge Jones says that the rights of the States are 
not involved in any manner in his decision. ‘This 
is,’ according to his statement, ‘‘a land of law and 
order. The Constitution and laws are still supreme. 
The public sentiment of this State and of other 
States, and the powers of the United States are 
behind the orders this court has made. 

“The Constitution of the United States and its 
laws fix the duties of its judges. They are rightly 
here morally and legally with as full support of the 
people as the State tribunals. 

““No one who has recalled the history of our 
country need be told that the Federal Judiciary has 
always been the bulwark of the rights of the citi- 
zens of the United States under the Constitution 
and laws, and has stood for them unflinchingly 
against Presidents, Congresses, and States. They 
have stood against martial law and irresponsible 
power, annulled acts of Congress and States alike, 
and held with steady hand a just balance of power 
between the rights of the State and the rights of 
the United States.” 
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Judge Jones an Alabamian. 


Judge Jones has been a resident of Montgomery 
since his early childhood. He went to the war as 
an Alabamian, commanded the State troops many 
years ago during riots in Birmingham, served as 
Speaker of the House during the eighties, was twice 
elected Governor as a Democrat during the Far- 
mers’ Alliance days, and in 1901 assisted, as a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention, in framing 
the present State Constitution, which he is now 
called upon as Federal Judge to interpret. 

It was Thomas G. Jones, as Governor, who first 
sent an executive message to an Alabama Legisla- 
ture, asking for the passage of an anti-pass law. 
That was seventeen years ago, and the State was 
not ripe for the issue, such an act having been enacted 
only last winter. During his term as Governor, 
also, Judge Jones appointed to a vacancy as Chief 
Justice of the State Supreme Court R. W. Walker, 
now one of the special counsel for the State in the 
rate cases. 





Blames Flour for Appendicitis. 


William Henry Battle, in a lecture delivered at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, declared his belief 
that the spread of appendicitis was due to the world- 
wide use of American steel-rolled flour. Professor 
Battle maintains that there has been a real increase 
in the frequency of appendicitis. Earlier physi- 
cians, he says, did not have so many cases as are 
to be found now. This was due not merely to want 
of observation, for the earlier physicians were care- 
ful observers, and if appendicitis had been even 
half as frequent as it is at present, they would have 
observed it. 

Several theories have been suggested lately to 
account for the enormous increase in the prevalence 
of the disease. Professor Battle brings forth the 
idea that minute particles of iron are the real cause. 
He shows that the great increase in appendicitis 
first occurred in America just after steel and iron 
rollers had been introduced for grinding wheat. 
The increase occurred first, he says, in towns where 
rolled flour was first used. Then it spread to vil- 
lages, and the spread corresponded with the spread 
in the use of rolled flour. An invasion of England 
followed. The much lower cost of American flour 
made it almost impossible for any extensive grind- 
ing of flour to take place in that country. 


————— 


An Esperanto Pioneer. 


One of the most interesting figures in the Esper- 
anto movement is Louis de Beaufront, a professor 
of languages at Louviers, France. He had just 
published in 1888 an original universal language 
which he had named Adjuvanto, when he heard of 
Esperanto. He took up the brochure, which Dr. 
Zamenhof had managed to get printed after much 
trouble, with some natural hostility, and read it 
thru. To his dismay Esperanto seemed to him 
as far superior to Adjuvanto as the latter was, in 
the opinion of its inventor, to Volapuk. 

He could not disguise the fact, look at it as he 
would. For some days he compared the two sys- 
tems. Then his mind was made up. He deposited 
his own book in the waste-basket, took up Esperanto 
with enthusiasm, and gave a display of self-denial 
by laboring thenceforward in its behalf. 

In 1898, De Beaufront founded the monthly 
gazette, L’Esperantiste, and the French Society 
for the Propagation of Esperanto; he also pub- 
lished pamphlets and text-books. Largely due his 
labors is the wide-spread growth of the universal 
language in France, where it is to-day more suc- 
cessful than in any other country. 
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repared a most interesting and valu- 
istory of education in the United 
States. It is entitled History or THE PErSTALOZZIAN 
MoveMENT IN THE UNITED States. The spread of Pesta- 
lozzi’s influence in this country is of great importance in 
our educational history. Its significance and scope is sym- 
pathetically traced. Professor Monroe has rendered a real 
service to pedagogic literature. No one is better qualified 
than he to describe the work of Neff. This rugged Pesta- 
lozzian schoolmaster was an interesting character, and 
should be better known to American teachers than he is. 
Maclure, too, has never been fully appreciated for his great 
services to education. No pedagogic library is complete 
without this book. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y.) 


As has often been said, the only way to learn to write is 
to write. The principle applies as well to the boy or girl 
in the school-room as to the man or woman ambitious to 
attain literary fame. We are all authors in a sense; it 
may be only of an occasional letter, but when we read the 
correspondence of the masters of letter-writing, we realize 
the fineness and possibilities of the art they employ. Thomas 
C. Blaisdell recognizes this truth fully, and in his Compostr- 
TION AND Rueroric lays stress upon constant exercise in 
writing. To be effective the work of composition must be 
so arranged that the pupil will see his mistakes and the 
means of correcting them. Here is where the present vol- 
ume is particularly strong. The author has supplied an 
abundance of material illustrating the various pitfalls into 
which a writer is liable to stray, and the way of escape. 
After all, it is the careful observation of the best use of 
language which leads to clear and effective writing. The 
excellent method employed in the present work should 
place it at once in the fore rank of text-books of this sub- 
ject. (American Book Company, New York. $1.00.) 


Will S. Monroe has 
able contribution to the 


MaxweE.w’s Scnooot Grammar, by the superintendent of 
the New York City schools, Dr. W. H. Maxwell, presents a 
complete English grammar for school use. The work is 
clear, logical in its arrangement, and presents abundant 
material for either an elementary or high school course. 
Dr. Maxwell's thoro experience with the needs of students 
has fitted him particularly well to undertake a work like 
the present. Fundamental principles are emphasized, 
while matters of less importance, tho given due attention, 
are relegated to their proper place. 

The author’s sound understanding of pedagogic principles 
is in evidence thruout the present work. It is to be hoped 
that it will meet with the wide recognition it so well de- 
serves. The format of the volume is good, and the topo- 
graphy excellent. (American Book Company, New York. 
60 cents. ) 


Dr. William Augustus Merrill, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has just. edited Lucretius’ De Reinur Natura, the 
only complete American edition of this great work of the 
Epicurean poet, if we are not mistaken. In addition to a 
carefully prepared text there is an introduction furnishing 
a sketch of the writer’s life, philosophy, and other matters 
essential to an understanding of the poem. There is also 
an excellent commentary, concise and fully adequate, sup- 
plied, with an index. This thoroly scholarly edition of the 
work of one of the purest writers of Latin is a welcome addi- 
tion to the available classic texts. The volume is well 
printed, and in large type and pleasing in form. (American 
Book Company, New York. $2.25.) 


Professor George R. Carpenter, of Columbia University, 
has prepared a volume bearing the simple title ENGLisH 
Grammar. In his preface the author states that the present 
work is based on his PrincipLes oF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
which appeared some ten years ago, and has been carefully 
revised and in large measure rewritten. The material pre- 
sented is such as is suited to the secondary school course. 
The proper arrangement, which is so important in a book on 
this subject, has been carefully considered, and the result 
is a logical unfolding of the science of grammar. A notice- 
able advantage of the present work over many similar vol- 
umes, is the writer’s choice of language, which is clear and 
simple; well within the grasp of the ordinary student. 
Altogether, a most satisfactory text-book. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 75 cents, net.) 


Mr. George Wentworth’s long experience as an author of 
text-books in mathematics has enabled him to fit his New 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC precisely to the needs of the 
years for which it is intended—the second, third, and fourth 
grades. It is simple in language and thought; the numbers 
used are not such as will confuse the beginner, but will 
illustrate the principle and process involved in the problem. 
The problems in the earlier part of the book deal with ques- 
tions which will interest children. Accuracy and speed are 
sought, not by using difficult combinations of numbers, but 
by constant repetition. The plan of the book is excellently 
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worked out, thoroly systematic and scientific. (Ginn & 


Company, Boston.) 


The Ricumonp Seconp Reaper, by Celia and Harriet 
Estelle Richmond, is an attractive little volume filled with 
stories, poetry, and pictures sure to interest children. The 
illustrations are well chosen reproductions of famous master- 
pieces. The type is large and clear and the general appear- 
ance of the volume inviting. Great care has evidently been 
spent in the choice of words and in grading. A key to the 
pronunciation of letters, and a well-arranged word list are 
placed at the end of the book. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


The constantly broadening field of agricultural study and 
instruction has created a greatly increased demand for books 
along this line. ExaminiInc AND Grapinac Grains, by 
T. L. Lyon, Ph.D., and E. G. Montgomery, B. Sc., both of 
the University of Nebraska, supplies a most excellent labora- 
tory manual for the use of students in this department. 
The text is clear and concise, the cuts unusually well made. 
It will be a most helpful addition to the agricultural library. 
(Ginn and Company, Boston. 60 cents.) 


Dr. A. J. George, of the Newtown, Mass., High School has 
edited with preface, introduction, and notes, Henry N. Hud- 
son’s Essays oN Enauisu Stupries. Of the importance of 
these essays it is needless to speak. When a revision of 
Hudson’s edition of Shakespeare was made it was deemed 
desirable to publish the essays in separate form, and the 
task was intrusted to Dr. George. The work has been well 
done, supplying us with an admirable edition of these re- 
markable essays, with full appendix and excellent notes. 
(Ginn and Company, Boston. 75 cents.) 


Eliza Culvert Hall’s Aunt JANE or Kentucky, well de- 
serves the success and popularity it is winning. Human 
nature fascinates us all, whether the expounder be a phil- 
osopher in cap and gown or in homespun. In fact, the latter 
is often far more convincing from the intimacy of the illus- 
tration and its everyday language. To make the acquaint- 
ance of Aunt Jane is an honor that everyone should seek, 
a pleasure which all may enjoy. A truly delightful and whole- 
some book, pleasingly illustrated. (Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.50.) 


Dr. Fred Morrow Fling, of the University of Nebraska, 
has prepared A Source Book or Greek History which 
will meet admirably the needs of secondary schools. Its 
arrangement, as well as the presentation of the subject- 
matter, is excellent. It deserves the careful consideration 
of all teachers of Greek history. (D.C. Heath and Company, 
Boston. $1.00.) 


Felix J. Koch, who has already written a number of LirrLe 
JOURNEYS to various countries, now adds to the list A Lir- 
TLE JOURNEY TO Historic AND PicTURESQUE SHRINES OF 
CentraL New EnGianp. From this rich storehouse of 
historic incidents the author has gathered a most interest- 
ing collection, and pleasingly retold them. 

It will be delightful for home reading, or for use as supple- 
mentary work in school. The large number of photographic 
reproductions add greatly to the value of this most attrac- 
tive little book. (A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 50 
cents. ) 

The past, present and future of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are: 
It has cured, it is curing, it will cure. 





Books Received. 


Baldwin, James.—AN AmErIcAN Book or GOLDEN DeErEps. 


American Book Co. Price, 50 cents. 

Clarke, George Herbert.—SreLectep Poros or Percy 
ByssHE SHELLEY. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 50 cents. 

Johnson, Willis E—Maruematicat Grocrapuy. Ameri- 
ean Book Co. $1.00. 

Poor Ricuarp Jr.’s AtmManack.—Henry Altemus Co. 
50 cents. 

Crane, Thomas Frederick.—Jran Rorrovu’s Saint GENEST 
AND VENCESLAS. Ginn & Co. 

Hough, Theodore and Sedgwick; William Thompson.— 
ELEMENTS OF PuysioLocy. Ginn & Co. Price, $1.25. 

Poulsson, Laura E.—Lisspern Lonerrocx. Ginn & Co. 
ig ro 1 ET 

ooster, Lizzie E.—Tur Wooster JuveniILE DAKER. 

Laird & Lee, publishers. Price, 50 cents. —— 

Cowles, Julia Darrow.—Tur Ropinson Crusor READER. 
A. Flanagan Company. 

Wheeler, Albert Harry.—First Course IN ALGEBRA; 
Brier Epition. Little, Brown & Co. 

Wheeler, Albert Harry.—First Course 1n ALGEBRA. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

MoruHer Goose’s Puzzie Pictures.—The Henry Altemus 
Company, Publishers. 





The Teacher—The Student need Murine Eye Remedy. 
An EYE TONIC. Sooths and Quickly fo.” 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Vermont’s new law, which offers to 
pay a large part of the salary of super- 
intendents, where two or more neigh- 
boring towns having a certain number of 
schools will unite to form a supervision 
district, is working well. Already twen- 
ty-five such districts have been formed, 
and State Superintendent Stone expects 
that much benefit will be derived by the 
schools of these districts. 


Spokane, Wash., is to have an admin- 
istration building for the high school, 
to cost $40,000. The structure will be 
of classic design, with an entrance of 
native marble, set off by two large Doric 
columns. It will include a gymnasium, 
lockers, and shower baths for girls and 
boys, a board room, a teachers’ and 
general assembly hall, the superintend- 
ent’s offices, clerk’s office and vault, 
four supervisor’s offices and a teachers’ 
library. 


County Supt. John S. Anderson, of 
Stevens County, Wash., states that 
while the pata are in excellent condi- 
tion, it is apparent that the county will 
lack fifty teachers at the opening of the 
session in September. He thinks a 
special amee will have to be made to 
the teachers’ agencies to supply the 
vacancies that must occur. 


Dr. M. P. E. Groszmann, speaking of 
his work for atypical children at the 
Groszmann School, Watchung Crest, 
Plainfield, N. J., says: ‘‘Such a child is 
on the borderland between the typical 
and the non-typical. It tends to be- 
come an increment to that vast army of 
the shiftless, indolent, vagrant, or crim- 
inal element; to the feeble-minded, 
insane, or morally perverted; to the 
unstable, unhappy, neuropathic victims 
of wrong environment and early educa- 
tional blunders. That the balance can 
be inclined toward normal manhood and 
womanhood has now been determined. 
Tho it may become truly defective with 
years if neglected and thus be a menace 
and a charge upon society, it can be 
made into a valuable adjunct to its 
community by proper training.”’ 


During 1906-07 Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa., was represented in 
more than forty different colleges and 
universities. Her graduates stood on 
ten different college honor rolls and won 
— honors in scholarships and literary 
Work. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe 
Railroad has opened a school for shop 
mechanics at Topeka, Kans. Daily ses- 
sions are held from 7 to 9 A. M., and 
from 1 to 3 P. M. During the rest of 
the day the students work under the 
direction of the foreman in the different 
departments. 


School Commissioner Randall N. Saun- 
ders, of Claverack, N. Y., recently ad- 
dressed an out-door meeting held under 
the auspices of the W. C. T. U. of Phil- 
mont. Mr. Saunders chose for his 
subject ‘‘Education with Reference to 
the Public Conscience.” 





More Men Needed. 


A report from South Dakota states 
that men teachers are extremely scarce. 
It is difficult to secure a man to fill the 
position of principal in a number of 
towns in the state. Many requests have 
been filed with the managers of Dakota 
Wesleyan University for teachers. The 
university authorities reported that all 
their graduates of this year and former 
years are employed. Salaries ranging 
from $65 to $75 a month are paid. 


Vacation Indians. 


The Pittsburg Playgrounds Associa- 
tion engaged Wallace Springer and 
Joseph Blackhawk, students of the 
Hampton (Va.) Normal School, for 
instructors this summer, and the Wild 
West features of the summer instruction 
appealed to the boys. Tepees were 
erected, where the boys found shelter, 
and a campfire was kept going most of 
the time. 

The boys were divided into two tribes, 
the Omahas and the Winnebagos, in 
honor of the tribes of their instructors. 
Carl Thuma, who is fat, rosy-cheeked, 
and blue-eyed, was chief of the Omahas, 
and bore the name of Sitting Bull, while 
Blackhawk, the chief of the Winnebagos, 
was a small, black-haired youngster, 
whose name at home is Lewis Meyers. 

The boys were taught to make bows 
and arrows and learned to shoot them. 
They also learned to make moccasins 
and Indian suits. 

The boys have learned to play hockey 
in the Indian style. Superintendent 
Burke supplied a big bundle of real 
old-fashioned ‘‘shinny sticks’’ for them. 
They are too small to take up the real 
Indian game of lacrosse, but their in- 
structors hope by next year to interest 
them in that exciting sport. 


Stop Flow to Other States. 


It is estimated that four hundred 
teachers from Iowa will this fall enter 
upon work in various towns of Wash- 
ington, California, Montana, Idaho, Minn- 
esota, Wyoming, and other western 
states, while many others will find work 
in southern and eastern states. 

The teachers and heads of schools 
remaining in the state will this year 
teach at an average increase of from 
$10 to $25 per month. Most of the 
boards have been forced to grant an 
increase in all grades in order to obtain 
teachers to take the positions. This 
is true of rural as well as city schools. 





.  Birrell’s Son. 


Mr. Birrell, former Minister of Educa- 
tion in England, spoke once in the House 
of Commons as follows: ‘‘A child of my 
own attended for many years a Roman 
Catholic school. He received there the 
utmost kindness, and he looks back upon 
it as the happiest period of his life.” 
Nothing has surprised him more, Mr. 
Birrell said, during his short tenure of 
office than to know how many Protestant 
children were in the habit of attending 
Roman Catholic schools. He said he 
had made some inquiry into the reasons 
which prompted Protestant parents to 
send their children to Roman Catholic 
schools, and he had not discovered that 


any religious results in the sense of in- Eton 


ducing the children to become members 
of the Roman Catholic Church fol- 
lowed. 


New Superior School for Girls in 
Belgium. 


Consul W. P. Atwell reports that in 
October next there will be opened at 
Ghent, Belgium, a superior school of 
instruction for young girls. The prin- 
cipal courses given will be Dutch, French, 
English, German, with mathematics, 
physical and natural science, and the 
ancient languages, Latin and Greek. 
The physical and artistic education of 
the girls will be given special attention. 
The principal aim of the institution will 
be not only a thoro education, but of a 
practical as well as of a useful nature. 


The first two years of the course will be 
principally devoted to the careful prepa- 
ration of scholars for their entrance 
examination to the high schools of 
Brussels and Liege. A supplementary 
course of two years will permit the tak- 
ing of the entrance examination to the 
university. 


Chicago Vacation Schools. 


The Vacation Board of Chicago has 
just closed its tenth and most successful 
year. Its work is supported by con- 
tributions from the Board of Education, 
women’s clubs, business firms, and by 
private donations. 

Twelve school buildings are turned 
over by the Board of Education for use 
of the summer schools. Nine of these 
are in the most congested district of 
Chicago and are situated in that part 
of the city bounded by Madison, Canal, 
and Thirty-first Streets and Ashland 
Avenue. 

The children are taught housekeeping, 
sewing, the use of tools, etc., the object 
being to keep them off the crowded 
streets, their only playgrounds, by fur- 
nishing them an instructive amusement 
in the school buildings and grounds. 
The girls learn how to make dresses for 
themselves and all the little arts of good 
housekeeping. The boys find amuse- 
ment in ‘‘making things” out of wood, 
brass, iron, and pottery. 


Germany’s Open-Air Schools. 


In Germany, where education is more 
real and sensible than it is with us, says 
the London Standard, the system of 
open-air schools, which we have fre- 
quently talked of establishing, is no 
novelty. And from Germany we can 
learn the value of its adoption. For 
some time now the open-air summer 
school in the pine forests outside Berlin 
has been a going concern. There are 
taken every day for the thirteen weeks of 
the summer term, either by tram or by 
their own legs, a selected number of 


anaemic, consumptive, or scrofulous 
children from the communal schools of 
the city. 


Their curriculum sounds agreeable, 
and is socialistic in the least objection- 
able manner. They are fed as well as 
taught. But the independence and pros- 

erity of the German working-class 
amily are sufficient for the payment in 
nearly all cases of the sixpence per day, 
which is the cost of feeding each child. 
Easy hours are arranged in which work 
and play and rest are alternated, and it is 
not insignificant to notice that a leaf 
seems to have been taken from the book 
observed by the ancient foundation of 


on. 
In the Charlottenburg open-air school 
there is a short interval between every 
two lessons, and thus we find reproduced 
the system, or part of a system, that has 
been frequently criticized as sympto- 
matic of Etonian idleness and waste of 
precious time. Apart from this, we find 
a period of two hours’ sleep in the open 
air made as obligatory as any more 
rosaic study, and a long period set apart 
for organized games. The hours of the 
day, in fact, are made the most and the 
best of; bodily growth is encouraged, 
while the mind is carefully furnished, 
and as the result we find a wonderful 
improvement in the health of these 
selected children, many of whom grow 
up to be good and valuable citizens 
instead of succumbing to the physical 
degeneracy which nature has laid upop 
them. 





Friends Schools. 


Altho the public schools of Phila- 
delphia, with a few exceptions, have 
often come in for severe cricitism in the 
past, the private institutions have en- 
joyed a wide and well-deserved repu- 
tation for excellence. Especially is this 
true of those conducted by the Society 
of Friends. Among the most prominent 
is the Friends’ Central School. 

The steady purpose of the institution 
has been to qualify the pupils for success 
in life, in the higher sense, always asso- 
ciating the development of character 
with instruction. o this end the aim 
has been to bring each pupil under the 
influence of refinement and culture as 
exemplified by the faculty, and to de- 
velop self-reliance, earnestness, industry, 
and integrity. To insure this develop- 
ment the Friends’ Schools are conducted 
on a closely knitted system, beginning 
with the kindergarten and culminating 
in a central or high school. 


Archaeology for School Boys. 


Archaeology is usually considered a 
university subject. There is, however, 
one large preparatory school in the 
country where such a department is 
successfully carried on. 

An article on ‘‘Mound Exploration,” 
printed in the Philadelphia Press in 
1895, led to correspondenze between Mr. 
Robert S. Peabody, of Germantown, Pa., 
an enthusiastic collector of archaeology 
specimens and the writer of the article. 

The result of this correspondence was 
that in 1901 Mr. Peabody and his wife 
founded the Department of Archaeology 
at Andover, Mass. The endowment was 
sufficient for future maintenance and for 
the erection of a beautiful building suit- 
able for museum purposes and containing 
a large lecture-hall, a library, and offices. 
Mr. Peabody’s entire collection, num- 
bering some 38,000 specimens, is now 
in this building, and on October 10, 1906, 
the specimens in the museum numbered 
55,938. Thus far 114 students have 
taken the course in American archae- 
ology. 


Peddie Not to Close. 


The report that Peddie Institute would 
have to close on account of the alleged 
peculations of one of the trustees of the 
endowment fund is declared false. Prin. 
R. W. Swetland has stated that the 
shortage might eat up much of the 
$170,000 endowment fund, but added 
that the increase in business from pupils 
has been such in the last five years that 
it would only be a year or two before 
the receipts would have reached a point 
where there would be no use of the 
interest on the endowment fund for 
school expenses. 


Secretary Cortelyou's Tribute. 


Secretary of the Treasury George B. 
Cortelyou recently paid a splendid tribute 
to the work of Nazareth Hall, the historic 


Moravian Boarding School for 
established in 1875. 

‘During the long period of its exist- 
ence,’ said Mr. Cortelyou, ‘‘Nazarath 
Hall has never swerved from its high 
ideals, nor has it yielded its convictions 
to meet the idle fancy of the hour in 
educational policies. It goes steadily 
on from year to year, adding whatever 
improvement is suggested by experience, 
dealing fairly and justly by other insti- 
tutions of its grade, seeking only the 
support of those who believe in sound 
scholarship and wholesome living. It 
lays stress upon thoroness, simplicity, 
manliness, and physical well-being. Its 
instructors are more than_ teachers; 
hey are educatcrs. 


Boys, 


It seeks to draw 
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out the best there is in a boy; that he 
may be honest and self-reliant and clean 
and true.” 


Laboratory for the Study of 


Children. 


Prof. Albert Binet has established a 
remarkable laboratory for the scientific 
study of the physical, mental and moral 
value of children. The study is not 
academic; it has a practical pedagogical 
side, and those who are connected with 
the laboratory believe that every great 
educational center ought to have a 
similar institution, in order to sepa- 
rate the normal from the more or less 
abnormal children and to adapt the 
courses and methods of the schools to 
the respective capacities of the several 
classes of pupils. 

The Paris laboratory has instruments 
for measuring muscular force, the devel- 
opment of head, shoulders, etc. It 
tests eye sight, attention, suggestibility, 
vital capacity, and memory. It brings 
out the relations between physical de- 
fects and alleged moral shortcomings. 


An Uncrowded Field for 
Teachers. 


A Philadelphia paper, speaking of the 
work of the Normal School of Physical 
Education and the Pennsylvania School 
of Massage, Medical, and Corrective 
Gymnastics, says: 

‘“There are few vocations in life that 
offer to young men and women better 
opportunities for a useful, enjoyable, and 
remunerative work than the profession 
of physical training and development. 
Nor is there a field which has a greater 
demand for expert instructors and 
operators. The wide calling and capac- 
ity of replies from properly trained 
teachers has brought this vocation prom- 
inently to the front during the last few 
years, since the value of the development 
of the body, to keep pace with the intel- 
lect, has become fully recognized.”’ 


Federal Interest in Schools. 


Representative Davis, of Minnesota, 
announces his intention of introducing a 
bill at the next session of Congress which 
will provide for the co-operation of the 
Federal Government with the States and 
Territories in the promotion of industria! 
and agricultural education. 

“During the last twenty years,” says 
Mr. Davis, ‘public schools of secondary 
or high school grade have made very 
rapid growth, showing that as our people 
inzrease in wealth larger numbers want 
education of a grade higher than that 
provided in the primary schools. Since 
only part of those attending high schools 
are needed in the prcfessions it is clear 
that a large number of young men attend- 
ing these schools must enter agricultural 
and mechanic industries, arts and trades, 
and no fact is more apparent than that a 
portion cf our high school work for 
cirls should be directed toward home- 
making. 

“This hill contemplates building up a 
large class of people trained 1n high schoo] 
courses, combining industrial and gen- 
eral education.- With patrons and teach- 
ers from such schools, our primary schools 
will be able to carry agriculture, manual 
training, and home economics subjects 
into the primary, rural, and city schools. 
This bill will do much to bring all ciasses 
of primary schools to higher standards 
of scholarship, as well as to give their 
courses more of a practical bearing. 
This secondary education will also en- 
courage selection on the part of pupils, 
enabling them to better choose for them- 
selves those lines of endeavor in which 
their ability and interest will enable 
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them best to succeed. In this way this 
industrial education will provide for 
our colleges and universities students 
better fitted for the several lines of 
higher education and for the more or 
less technical vocation to which these 
collegiate and university courses lead. 

‘“k 3% %* & The peculiar reason for 
raising money for the purposes of this 
bill is that the Federal Government can 
initiate in every district in each State 
popular education relating to the indus- 
tries and home-making, encouraging the 
States to do far more for themselves 
than they will do without this fund. 
It is not interference with States, it is 
not merely aid to the States; it is co- 
operation with the States; they to man- 
age the new enterprises. It is not a 
new law inform, principle, or subject. It 
is merely another supplement to the 
Land Grant Act of 1862, which estab- 
lished State education and research in 
agriculture and in the mechanic arts, as 
already supplemented by the Hatch 
Act of 1887, the Morrell Act of 1889, the 
Adams Act of 1905, and the Nelson Act 
of 1907.” 


Senator at Teachers’ Institute 


The fifty-seventh annual county 
Teachers’ Institute, which met in Pitts- 
burg the last week in August, was an 
unusual success. The faces of the 1,400 
teachers that enrolled showed that 
vacation had been a great success, and 
promised well for the new year. The 
program included such speakers as Dr. 
Seorch, Dr. Gerwig, Dr. Heydirck, and 
others equally well known. 

Senator LaFollete was also one of the 
speakers. An amusing incident occurred 
at the beginning of his speech. Earlier 
in the day he had been requested to keep 
off of partisan politics, and in opening 
his speech he said: 

‘‘] have been warned not to be partisan 
in my speech here this afternoon, but | 
want to say to the superintendent and 
the officials of the institute just what I 
think.”’ 

Before he could get any further, Super- 
intendent Hamilton jumped up and 
declared that the institute was no place 
for the discussion cf pclitics, and that 
the Senator would have to eliminate any 
partisan talk. After a hurried confer- 
ence between the superintendent ‘and 
the Senatcr, Mr. LaFcllette prcceeded 
with his speech. 


High Schoo! Statistics. 


Statistics compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Education and made 
public by Commissioner Brown in Vol- 
ume II. of the annual report for the year 
ended June 30, 1905, just issued, show 
that where there were 2,526 public high 
schools in 1890 with 202,963 students, in 
1905 the number of schools had increased 
to 7,576 with 679,702 students, an in- 
crease of 200 per cent. in the number of 
schools and 235 per cent. in the enroll- 
ment. In 1895 there were 2,180 private 
high schocls with 118,347 students, but 
in 1905 there were but 1,627 schools with 
an enrollment of 107,207. The public 
high schools enrolled about sixty-eight 
per cent. of the high school students, 
while in 1905 they had 86.38 per cent. 
of the pupils. 

Of the 679,702 school students in the 
public high schools 288,391 were boys 
and 301,311 girls, and they were taught 
by 13,440 men and 15,021 women teach- 
ers. But 11.71 per cent. of the enroll- 
ment was graduated, thirty-six per cent. 
of the graduates preparing for college. 

The department estimates that 45 
per cent. of the pupils are in the first year 
classes, 26 per cent. in the second, 18 per 
cent. in the third, and only 13 per cent. 
in the fourth year. 
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Equal Opportunities for Negroes 


From an interesting account of the 
educational facilities afforded negroes in 
Texas, which appeared in the New York 
Evening Post, the following paragraphs 
are taken: 

The public schools in Texas for negro 
children are superior to those of any of 
the other Southern States. 

All the cities have not only good 
primary and grammar schools, but also 
good high schools for the colored boys 
and girls. 

There are numbers of large settlements 
of negro farmers in east, north, north- 
east, central, and south Texas, and these 
invariably have public free schools run- 
ning from six to eight months. There 
are, however, some sparsely settled com- 
munities that have poor school facilities 
owing to the small number of children 
and the proportionately small sum total 
of the State’s per capita appropriation 
received by them. 

So far, the movement to restrict the 
negro schools to the taxes paid by negroes 
has not prevailed. There is a sentiment 
in the State, however, favorable to this 
movement, and it seems to be gaining 
some headway. It is understood, how- 
ever, that the Hon. T. M. Campbell, 
Governor of Texas, and the leaders of his 
administration, are not favorable to 
extreme or reactionary measures as 
affecting the negroes’ educational op- 
portunities. 

THE STATE COLLEGE. 

This was shown by the Governor’s ap- 
proval of the largest appropriation ever 
made by the Texas Legislature for the 
support of the State Normal and Indus- 
trial College for Negroes, located at 
Prairie View in Waller County. 

This appropriation for the Texas State 
College for Negroes was passed by the 
Thirtieth Legislature as recommended 


by the chairman of the Committees on 
Appropriations, Hon. John W. Willacy, 
of the Senate committee, and Hon. H. 
A. O’Neal, of the committee for the 
House of Representatives, and is one of 
the largest appropriations ever made for 
a like purpose by any State in the Union. 

As the facts of this appropriation are 
becoming known among the colored 
people of Texas, a feeling of gratitude and 
appreciation is developing itself in their 
minds, and they are coming to cherish 
feelings for Governor Campbell similar 
to those they felt toward the late ex- 
Governor James Stephen Hogg, for whom 
Texas negroes entertained feelings of 
genuine affection, due to their entire 
confidence in his sense of justice, in 
his humanity, and his great moral cour- 
age—qualities the negro people have 
always been keen to detect and sure to 
appreciate. 


Education in Madagascar. 


The French are accomplishing a fine 
educational work in Madagascar. The 
native children are said to seek their 
schools with eagerness. They are dili- 
gent and possess marvellously retentive 
memories. The schools are under the 
rigorous administration of the general 
government. 

Great stress is laid on technical educa- 
tion measured to the talent of the indi- 
vidual pupil. The teachers, most of 
them Europeans, direct work in the 
mills, studios, and workshops with stim- 
ulative enthusiasm. So interested are 
the pupils that many come in rags one 
hundred kilometers thru the brush, in 
order to attend. 

The first year is usually devoted to 
general training; the second to special- 
ization. 


The Schoolboy of Old Greece. 


A CONTRAST BETWEEN HIS TRAINING AND 
THAT OF MODERN YOUTH. 


[Letter to the New York Sun.] 


Srr: Kenneth Freeman, who was a 
Winchester boy, and a scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and who died at the 
early age of twenty-four, took pains 
during his school days to get in touch 
with the Greek schoolboy of more than 
two thousand years ago. 

About two or three hundred years be- 
fore Christ the three R’s of a Greek boy’s 
education were reading, lyre playing, 
and gymnastics, and it was supposed 
that a boy of fourteen knew how to read 
and write, string and play the lyre, and 
take gymnastic exercise. At the age of 
fourteen primary education was to be 
compel. Secondary education was 
reserved only for the sons of the wealthy, 
and lasted until a boy was eighteen. It 
was then that he became an ‘‘ephebos,”’ 
and had to undergo two years of military 
training, which lasted until he was 
twenty. The children of the rich were 
sent to school at an early age, and did 
little more than look on while their 
elders worked. Aristotle, in his Ideal 
State, gens two years of this playing 
at school upon the children of the 
wealthy. 

School life usually began when a boy 
was about six years old. Before this 
he received the religious education of 
the nursery in the fables, the ballads and 
mythology of the nation. The shy, 
modest boy of ancient Greece is a con- 
trast to the loud, noisy, pushing boy of 
modern America. The following is one 
of Mr. Freeman’s anecdotes: An Athe- 
nian boy who had achieved a great vic- 
tory in the games sat at table while his 
elders reclined. Some one asked him 
what he was most proud of. ‘‘ Your 
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The books are attractive in appearance, convenient as to size, cheap in price, and will, with the 
least strain on the class teacher, teach a style of penmanship that is legible, beautiful and rapid. 





Samples Upon Request 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston Chicago 


64-66 Fifth Av., New York 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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COR. 48th STREET 


SEND FOR CATALOGS 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS 
STATIONERS, PRINTERS 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


NO BRANCH STORES 





YOU CAN’T AFFORD 


To Be Without The 





School Year Books 





They are no 
Teaching Mater 
these and more. 
actual classes in 


the first to the 





FRENCH 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


BOOKS 


Complete, accurate, 
good paper, clear, 





CLIFTON-McLAUGHLIN 
NEW 


FRENCH DICTIONARY 


and the pronunciation of each word. 


Size 8x54, over 1300 pages 
Price $1.50 Postpaid 


Illustrated, maps 
for the five. 


OR A SET 


: Seventeen V 
in large tpye on 


concise arrangement 
5% x 7% inches, 
colors. Profusel 
Price per volume 





PUBLISHERS 
OF THE 


BERCY 
DUCROQUET 
SAUVEUR 


contain masterpieces 


METHODS 








OUR PUBLICATIONS 


are up-to-date and used in many of the 
best schools and colleges. The general 
stock of imported books is large, not only 
our own publications, but those of all 
publishers at home and abroad. Our 
ROMANS CHOISIS, CONTES 
CHOISIS, and other series, low-priced, 


AND and Italian authors. 
OTHER in English. 
WELL-KNOWN 


A complete catalog of all publications, also 
of imported books, sent when requested 


send it to us to b 


reading, classics 


If you do have it 


of California, Pa. Thev are for each school year from 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO EVERY LAND 


our own country, our new possessions and other counties 
of America and of the European countries. Each volume 


OUR CATALOGUE No. 30 of school supplies con- 
tains such as Maps, Globes. Crayons, Practice Papers, 
Charts, Pens, Pencils, etc., etc. 


OUR TEACHER’S CATALOGUE-1907-1908-is a 
gem, full of what you are looking for, supplementary 


cards, drawing design cards, books, kindergarten sup- 
plies, games, etc., etc. If you do not have it, ask for it. 


t a Course of Study, nor a collection of 
ial, nor a Book of Methods, but all of 
They are the outcome of daily work of 
the Model School of The State Normal 


fifth. Each contain about 225 pages. 
, charts, etc. Price 60 cents each, $2.50 
OF; LIBRARY OF TRAVEL 


olumes now ready, covering sections of 


about 200 pages. Maps and Flags in 
y illustrated. Songs of each nation, etc. 
, 50 cents. Full set, $7.50. 


Make up your list and 
e filled or for bid. 


for all grades, stencils, pictures, report 


, consult it freely. 





of French, Spanish 
Many have notes 





A. Flanagan Compan 


CHICAGO 














victory, we suppose,” they said. The 
boy blushed, ona replied: ‘‘No, I am 
not.” ‘‘Of what, then?’’? some one 
asked. ‘‘Of my father,’’ replied the 
boy, as he embraced him. Such boys 
were a feature of the age. 

Among the winners of prizes at school 
were the following: For reading, Aga- 
thokles; for rhapsody, Miltiades; for 
playing the lyre with the fingers, Xenon; 
for playing the lyre with an instrument, 
Kleoites. Here is a specimen of the 
rogram of an athletic festival three 
nundred years before Christ: Long dis- 
tance race, four hundred "og race, 
two hundred yard race, wrestling. Pan- 
tathlon and pankration for general 
excellence. ; 

In those days, as at the creation, ‘‘the 
evening and the morning’’ constituted 
the day, and school hours began at sun- 


set and were renewed at sunrise. The 
school fees were paid by the month, and 
deductions were made for sickness and 
public holidays. 

Brooklyn, July 26. An Otp Boy. 


Plan Medical Inspections. 


Health Commissioner G. A. Badin , 
of Milwaukee, at the suggestion of the 
committee on health, will draft an ordi- 
nance and submit it to the common 
council providing for systematic medical 
inspection of the public schools, com- 
mencing January 1, 1908. 

The cost will be about $8,000 a year. 
The plan is to —— physicians to visit 
every school in the city periodically and 
look over the children. If a child is 
absent for three days his name and 
address will be reported to the physician, 


who will visit the home and investigate 
the cause of the absence. The doctors 
will give instructions in the care of the 
health and have general supervision of 
sanitary conditions. 


Moravian Seminary. 


It is the ioe boast of the Moravian 
Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa., that it is 
the oldest institution of its kind in 
America. It was founded in 1749 and 
among its famous graduates are women 
famous in the country now and in former 
years. 

Eleanor Lee, niece of George Wash- 
ington, was one of the first graduates 
from the Moravian Seminary, while 
Chancellor Livingston’s daughter, Cor- 
nelia, afterwards wife of Robert Fulton, 
also attended the school. 








The Most Teachable of all Reading Charts 





Practical 
Sight-Word 


CARNEFIX 


EADING CHART 


AND PHONIC EXERCISE 


@ There are 55 pages, size 28x38 inches. 

@ There are 50 lessons in script, and each lesson is duplicated in 
Roman type on the back f the sheet. 

@ The sheets are exceedingly tough and durable and are substan- 
tially bound together at the top on a heavy roller. 

@ There are 50 lessons, a two-page list of sight words, two pages 
of phonic drills, and the alphabet in script and “ print.” 

@ The lessons are printed in large, clear type, which can be plainly 
seen from the farthest corner of the room, and the paper being of 


a soft, pleasant tint, there is no possibility of a strain upon the 
eyes. 

@ There are 90 words for sight reading—the 90 words a child needs 
to know before he enters his first reader. 

@ It begins at the beginning and is perfectly graded to the end. 

@ Each lesson in script is profusely illustrated with beautifully colored 
pictures, which instantly attract and delight the children. 


@ Let us tell you more about it. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


RICHMOND 


DALLAS 
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SMITH’S ARITHMETICS 


By DAVID EUGENE SMITH 


Professor of Mathematics in Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University 





BASEO UPON COMMONSENSE PROBLEMS WHICH DEAL WITH 
ACTUAL BUSINESS AS IT EXISTS IN AMERICA TO-DAY 








The series is used in such repre- 
sentative places as New York 
City, Pittsburg, and Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Schenectady, Troy, 
N. Y., Camden, N. J., Asheville, 
N. C., New Haven and Hartford, 
Conn., Worcester and Spring- 
field, Mass., Des Moines and 
Dubuque, Iowa, Saginaw, Mich. 











Ginn & Company have issued a booklet setting forth 
some of Porfessor Smith’s ideas on the teaching of arith- 
metic and showing how widely used his arithmetics 
are. This booklet will be sent postpaid on request 





GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 





The Baker & Taylor Company 





At This Season Makes a Specialty of 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


OUR SELECTED SCHOOL BOOK STOCK 
ENABLES US TO SAVE YOU TIME AND 
MONEY. WE CAN SHIP IN ONE SHIP- 
MENT TEXT-BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS. 
LOW PRICES, COMPLETE AND _ IMMEDI- 
ATE FILLING OF ORDERS, PROMPT- 
NESS, AND ACCURACY HAVE MADE US 


The Largest Strictly Book Sell- 
ing House in the Country : : 





All sorts of POPULAR AND MISCELLANEOUS 
: BOOKS for libraries, schools, and booksellers : 





We mail on application our School Book Catalogue con- 
taining prices, and telegraphic code. 





33-37 East 17th St, NEW YORK 























School Furniture 


and Supplies 








E are the leading manufacturers of adjustable and stationary 

W School Desks, Business College Desks, Teachers’ Desks, 

Recitation Room and Auditorium seating and School Sup- 

plies of every description. Our prices are as low as is con- 

sistent with good goods. Write for catalogues and prices before 
you order elsewhere, 


American Seating Company 


19 W. 18th St. 90 Wabash Ave. 70 Franklin St. 
New York CHICAGO Boston 
1235 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 























MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Presents a new idea in the teaching of English. 
This is the book school men have been waiting 
for. In MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH the 
‘* daily theme,’’ which has been for years ac- 
cepted and approved by the highest authorities 
as the most efficient vehicle of instruction in 
language for the more advanced classes, is for 
the first time ‘brought within the grasp of 
first year High School students, through the 
medium of the business letter. The ‘dry- 
bones ’’ of grammar are supplanted by fasci- 
nating expressional exercises which develop the 
art of language. The science of language is 
developed only in so far as is necessary for 
training in correct and graceful expression. 
Leading educators who have adopted it after 
trial declare that it fills a long felt want and 
creates an unprecedented interest and enthu- 
siasm among first year students. 


The use of Modern Business English will 
make the subject of English a favorite 
among your students instead of the 
‘‘bugbear ’’ it has always been. . 


ADDRESS 


POWERS & LYONS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Work of Examiners. 


City Superintendent Maxwell has as- 
signed the members of the Board of 
Examiners for the coming school year 
as follows: 

Jerome A. O’Connell—Licenses to 
teach in high schools, training schools, 
sewing, manual training, kindergarten, 
truant schools, ungraded classes. Office 
hours, Monday, 2 to 4 P. M. 

George T. Smith—Licenses to teach 
physical training, principals, evening 
elementary and high schools, music. 
Office hours, Tuesday, from 2 to 4:30 P.M. 

Walter L. Hervey—Licenses as as- 
sistant to principal, license No. 1, sub- 
stitutes, — of courses. Office 
hours, Thursdays, from 2 to 4:30 P. M. 

James C. Byrnes—Licenses for promo- 








self-governing under a “school city”| 
lan. Her work will consist of practical 
essons on methods and devices for| 
teaching the feeble-minded, supple-| 
mented by a series of exercises in manual 
training and gymnastics, rhythmic move- 
ments, and ee designed particularly 
to aid these handicapped little folks. 


Citizen-Making. 

In Touro Hall, Philadelphia, the 
Hebrew Education Society is maintain- 
ing a trades school with an enrollment 
of 2,500 students. Men and women, 
most of them recent immigrants, give 
their evenings, night in and night out, 
summer and winter, to obtain an ele-' 
mentary or a technical education. Few! 
free institutions in this country can 


{show the list of courses which this 


tion and teachers of the graduating class, | society offers—seventeen in all, of which 
vacation schools and playgrounds, even-|eight are devoted to English, and the 
ing recreation centers, cooking, shop-|rest deal with trades necessary to a| 


work, and German in elementary schools | livelihood—men’s — g 
hours, | plumbing and gas-fitting, operating sew-| 
Wednesdays, 2 to 4:30, P.M; and Satur-|ing machines by power, 


—outside exnerience. _ Office 


davs, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 





Teachers’ Examinations. 


The Board of Examiners announce a 
number of examinations to be held 
shortly at the Board building, Park 
Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. 

September 26, for license as teacher of 
deaf. Qualifications—High school grad- 
uation or equivalent, one year of pro- 
fessional training, and two years’ prac- 
tice or equivalent. 

October 8 and 9, for license as teacher 
of physical training in elementary schools. 
Qualifications—Equivalent of high school 
graduation and two years of professional 
training, with three years’ experience or 
equivalent. 


| 
| 


| 





| 


feature by getting the pupils together 


garment _ cutting, | 
telegraphy, 
typewriting and stenography, dress-mak- 
ing, millinery, cigar-making, and me- 
chanical drawing. 

The social life of the school is made a 


on stated occasions for concerts and 
general entertainment. Every national 
holiday finds the splendid assembly room 
of the hall crowded to the doors, and 
representative men deliver addresses. 
Emphasis is laid on the duty the men and 
women in the audience owe their new 
country, a mode of approach which is 
not difficult when the horrors thru 
which the majority in the audience have 
passed in autocratic countries is con- 





sidered. 


Many Changes in Iowa. 
Iowa this year loses a number of 


October 9 and 10, for license to teach teachers whose work has been well- 


shopwork in elementary schools. Qual- 
ifications—High school graduation or 
equivalent and professional training with 
practice. 

October 14, for teachers of sewing in 
elementary schools.  Qualifications— 
High school graduation, professional 
training, and one year’s experience. 

October 15, for special teachers of 
music in elementary schools (men only). 
Qualifications—High school graduation 
or equivalent, with two years’ profes- 
sional training and three years’ experience 
in teaching or its equivalent. 

October 23, for elementary teachers of 
cooking.  Qualifications—High school 
graduation or its equivalent, with pro- 
fessional training. 

October 30 and 31 (at DeWitt Clinton 
High School), for teachers in high school 
subjects. 





To Train Teachers of Defectives. 


New York University will establish 
the first university department for the 
specifie training of teachers of backward 
and defective children this fall. The 
opening of the department is due to the 
great demand for teachers speciall 
equipped for this work, which has fol- 
lowed the creation in the public school 
systems of many large cities, of special 
bureaus for dealing with abnormal 
pupils, the training of whom by special 
methods has been found to be a source 
of great educational economy. 


The special course on backward chil- 
dren which has been arranged as a 
feature of the School of Pedagogy by 
Dean Thomas M. Balliet, will be given 
by Miss Adaline M. Simpson, principal 
of Publie School 110, Manhattan, where 
nearly a thousand defective and back- 
ward children are under instruction 
each year, and have been made almost 





known thruout the state for years. 
There are also a number of changes from 
one town to another. 

O. C. French, who has given twenty- 
two years of successful service as the 
superintendent of the Creston Schocls, 
has been succeeded by Adam Pickett, of 
Mount Ayr. Supt. O. E. Matwell, of the 


Hampton schools for a period of seven! 


years, goes into business. S. R. Fritz, 
for the past two years at Rockford, goes 


to Hampton, and F. J. Miller, of Spring-' 


dale, goes to Rockford. Charles E. 
Blodgett, for six years at Logan, becomes 
the successor of C. M. Cole at Atlantic, 
who will go into the mercantile business. 
After one year at Iowa City, Supt. A. 
V. Storm resigned to join the faculty of 
the state college at Ames. H. E. Black- 
mar, who has been at Iowa Falls for four 
years, goes to lowa City, and L. Hezzle 
Wood, Mr. Blackmar’s predecessor, will 
return to lowa Falls. 

B. Young, after being connected 
with the Davenport schools for thirty- 
seven years as superintendent, is suc- 
ceeded by F. L. Smart, who has been the 
principal of the high school for the past 
eight years. George R. Marshall, for 
the past six years high school principal 
at Sioux City, succeeds Superintendent 
Smart in the Davenport high school. 
Supt. R. S. Whitley, of Ida Grove, be- 
comes high school principal at Sioux 
City. J. C. Hagler succeeds to the Ida 
Grove vacancy. 


Good Advice to Take Home. 


“Don’t grumble, don’t bluster, don’t 
dream, and don’t shirk; 

Don’t think of your worries, but think 
of your work. 

The worries will vanish, the work will 
be done; 

No man sees his shadow who faces the 
sun.”’ 























WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
CAUTION. There are so many 


inferior, low priced, so-called 
“Webster” dictionaries now 
offered for sale that exceeding 
care should be taken to look for 
the CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK 
on the front cover and OUR 
NAME on the title-page. 


The International is the 
HIGHEST AUTHORITY FOR THE 
SCHOOLS. 


Of no other dictionary can the following be 
said: ‘ithat all of the 45 State Superintendents 
of Schools are a unit in their indorsement; 
Wthat the schoolbook publishers adhere to it 
as their standard; ‘that College Presidents, 
State Normal School Principals, County and 
City Superintendents and educators without 
number commend and praise it; Wthat in 
every instance where State purchases have 
been made for the supply of public schools, f} 
the genuine Webster has been selected. I} 


A Library in One Book. 

Besides an accurate, practical, and 
scholarly vocabulary of English, enlarg- 
ed with 25,000 NEW WORDS, the Inter- 
national contains a History of the En- 

lish Language,Guide to Pronunciation, 

ictionary of Fiction, New Gazetteer of 
the World, New Biographical Diction- 
ary, Vocabulary of Scripture Names, 
Greek and Latin Names, English Chris- 
tian Names, Foreign Quotations, Abbre- 
viations, Metric System, State Seals, 
Flags of All Nations. 

2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 

PRES. ELIOT OF HARVARD (fit- 
tingly says:—‘‘ The International is a 
wonderfully compact storehouse of accu- 
rate information,” 

SHOULD YOU NOT OWN SUCH A 
BOOK in order to answer quickly and 
with final authority the many questions 
arising daily concerning new words, 
spelling, pronunciation, definition, ety- 
{| mology, synonyms, etc.? 








WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
The largest of our abridgments. Regular 
and Thin Paper Editions. Unsurpassed for 
elegance and convenience. 

1116 PAGES AND 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 











Write for the‘* DICTIONARY HABIT.""—FREE. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. , Springfield,Mass.,U.S.A. 
GET THE BEST. 


(Please mention this paper.) 









































UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


A graduate school for the advanced study 
of education. Offers Thirty Courses in Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Ethics, Physical 
Education, Science of Education, History of 
Education, and the Art of Teaching. Special 
course on Education of Defectives by leading 
experts. Fall term begins Sept. 22. Bulletin 
descrbing course sent on application. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 


—Albany Citizen. | NEW YORK, Aug. 16, 1907. 
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In and About New York City. 


The Board of Education is going to 
use a large number of portable schools 
to combat the part-time problem. Fif- 
teen such school buildings are to be 
provided in Brooklyn, a much larger 
number in Queens, and a few in the 
Bronx. The plan has been tried before 
in one or two schools in Brooklyn, but 
never on such a large scale as at present. 


The board of superintendents has 
decided that no person should be appoint- 
ed as principal of an evening high school 
who is not a principal of an elementary 
day school or a first assistant in or 
principal of a day high school, or who has 
not been at some time a principal of an 
evening high school. 


Decoration of school buildings, tried 
in certain of the high schools, particularly 
the DeWitt Clinton in ihattnn and 
the Morris High School in the Bronx, 
will be extended to the elementary 
schools if the interest manifested by 
citizens continues. The committee on 
elementary schools of the Board of 
Education has under consideration a 
list of decorations which a committee 
of citizens of the First Ward, Brooklyn, 
proposes to furnish for new Public School 
8, Hicks and Middagh Streets. The 
offer will be accepted by the Board of 
Education. 


The 1908 Budget. 


The executive committee, acting for 
the Board of Education, has accepted the 
1908 budget as presented by the finance 
committee, and will submit it at once to 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. The appropriation asked for is 
$31,641,323.75—$23,090,571.37 for the 
eneral school fund and $6,550,752.38 
or the special school fund. The increase 
asked for the general school fund was 


The Truant Question. 


Mrs. Florence Todd, of the Kings- 
bridge Branch of the Woman’s Municipal 
League has been investigating the truant 
question, and says: 

“There are three main factors in tru- 
ancy—the failure of the school to interest 
the pupil, home environment, and phys- 
ical causes. Does our present school 
system bring out the boy’s best sense of 
responsibility, honor, and civic pride? 
Do we sufficiently differentiate our 
educational courses to meet the require- 
ments of different classes of pupils? 


$5,244,700.79 and for the special fund 
$1,480,694.80. 

A number of commissioners offered 
objections to several of the items, es- 
pecially those items regarding increases 
in salary for teachers, the secretary of 
the committee, the auditor, and the 
director of physical training. An en- 
deavor was made to cut these increases 
out of the budget, but to no avail, all 
the resolutions to that effect being 


voted down. 
; : The present curriculum seems formed for 
pre ee ithe child — A to poms thea peeery, 
. s 2 7 -| grammar, and high schools, an en on 
mittee .-§ = — - Education Messrs. | to city college or university. In fact, it 
George Freifeld and Nathan S. Jonas are|is adapted to the demands of the head 
quite too anxious to save the Board of| workers, yet the large majority of our 
Estimate the pains and responsibility of | public school children are to be hand 
voting needed school salary increases. workers, whose necessities, or those of 
=. Fogel ee — = ie er pecesM will not permit a long 
$31,641,323 w y y -| period of training. 
mittee Tuesday, pes : | ‘All boys like the ‘gym,’ and if the 
‘‘We should not allow a single increase |gymnasium and manual training work 
of salary. The condition of the city’s| began in the third instead of in the 
finances does not warrant it. The Board| seventh year, there would undoubtedly 
of Estimate is not only responsible to the|be a large decrease in truancy. The 
city, but will be called to account if aj indifferent and uninteresting teacher has 
single increase of salary is allowed.” much to answer for in this regard, and 
aging —_ -e a closely a > singe ager ng Big J oe me 
S year. es the appro-| time for so much play that its attraction 
priations for the wtenile it will cut tse | becomes greater than that of the school, 
the quick. Ignorance, especially foreign | certainly lead to truancy. 
ignorance, breeds crime. Lack of school-| ‘‘Many parents seem unable to control 
houses and of capable school teachers in | their children, more are careless, and 
this great immigrant city will undo the| others curse the law that compels them 
work of re police. rng of a to — — oy to -—_ oe they 
increase of $3,128,567 in teachers’ sala-| reach the age of fourteen. us in the 
oan gr ns argue the excess ge | pos life is cos pg hein = the e' roots 
the normal budget increase—wi e | of truancy, and a large force of volunteer 
oo to a the 7 | workers is — to — oy 
school system. ere have been salary | visiting at the homes of the children 
increases in other departments of the | with the object of keeping the parents, 
city government that might easily be | pupils, and schools in close touch, with- 
dispensed with. Let these first be|out in any way usurping the functions of 
scaled down.—New York Times. the attendance officers.” 











How can anything Happen to a Text-Book or Supplementary Reader 


If Carefully Protected Outside 
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Holden Book Cover 


Waterproof, Unfinished Leatherette. 


Strong Enough to Last an Entire School Year. And 


IF DAMAGES OCCURRING INSIDE 


Are Repaired, Rebound and Mended by the 
Holden Perfect Self Binders 
Holden ‘“T’’ Back Binder (New) 


Holden Imported 
Transparent Paper 


Send for Dummy book showing how easily books 
with contents entirely Detached can be Rebound as 
strong as when new by our new “T’’ Back Binder. 


Adopted by over 2,000 Cities and Towns Annually 





SAMPLES ON REQUEST 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 
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Remarkable Growth. 


The growth of the Pennsylvania State 
College during the last few years of its 
half century of existence has been 
remarkable, both in the number of its 
students and the scope of its work. 
The recent catalog shows not only the 
largest enrollment—898 students—in the 
history of the institution, but many 
improvements in equipment, buildings, 
and courses of study. 

Having its origin in the desire to 
levate the business of agriculture, it 

is, Without losing sight of its primary 

im, developed systematically and logic- 
ally opportunities for obtaining a general 
education along classic and _ scientific 
lines. At this time it has obtained a 
high reputation for technical education 
in chemistry and engineering. 


Esperanto and its Inventor. 


Tired language teachers will hear with 
joy the possibilities of Esperanto, the 
new universal language. Its disciples 
are holding their second annual conven- 
tion in London this month. The first 
was held in Geneva in 1906. It took 
about ten years for the new language to 
obtain serious attention. It was intro- 
duced to the world in 1887 when Dr. 
Zamenhof published a little book en- 
titled ‘‘An International Language.” 
Since 1897 its progress has been rapid. 

The Esperanto Association now has 
more than two hundred groups scattered 
all over the world. Esperanto has been 
added to the curricula of many ae 
schools and colleges. The London Cham- 
ber of Commerce has decided to include 
it in its examinations in its educational | 
department, placing it on an equal 
footing with English, French, and Span- 
ish. The inventor of Esperanto, Dr. 
Zamenhof, is of Jewish origin and was 
born forty-eight years ago in Bialystok, 
Russia. He became thoroly familiar 
in youth with Russian, German, Polish, 
and Yiddish. Later he added French, 
Hebrew, and English to these. He 
thought out the principles of Esperanto 
in the scanty leisure he could secure 
while busy as a medical oculist at War- 
saw. In spite of the fame brought him 
by Esperanto, he continues to practice 
his profession. 


Lehigh’s New Dormitories. 


After many years Lehigh University 
has gone back to the dormitory system. 
The new dormitories that were erected 
with the aid of a gift of $100,000 from 
Andrew Carnegie are about completed, 
and will be ready for occupancy when 
college opens. 

The structure, which is built of con- 
crete and iron, is two and one-half stories 
high. It contains twenty-eight single 
rooms and 108 double rooms or suites 
of two rooms with connecting sitting 
room. Inall 136 students can be accom- 
modated. This is about one-fifth the 
total registration at the university. 


To Pay for Manual Training 
School. 


The Jones & Loughlin Steel Company, 
of Pittsburg, among the largest employ- 
ers of labor in that great manufacturing 
city, after waiting in vain for the school 
board to inaugurate a trades school, have 
offered to equip and maintain a free 
manual training school if the Board of, 
Education will take it under its control. 

It will not only be open during the) 
day for the boys and girls who desire to | 
take advantage of the opportunities it | 
offers, but special courses will be pro-| 
vided at night for workingmen who 
desire to improve their own conditions 
and increase their capabilities. 





Dustless 
Schoolrooms 


The gravity of the dust question as applied to our schoolrooms is such that we 
cannot afford to ignore its significance. While great attentiou has been given to 
ventilation, very little has been given to dust. 

When it is considered how much dust is constantly being raised by shuffling 


feet, it becomes necessary that, in order to correct the dust evil in our schools, we 
must use some means whereby the dust will be prevented from circulating. It has 


been proved that wherever ST AN D ARD 
Floor Dressing 


is nsed the amonnt of circulating dust is reduced eleven-twelfths. What 
a boon this must be to teachers and scholars. Irritation of eyes and 
physical discomfort are not the most serious consequences of dust: Dust 
is one of the most. Potent factors in the spread of diseases such as 
Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and others too numerous to mention. 

standard Floor Dressing also preserves the flooring, reduces labor, 
and saves its cost many times over. Will not evaporate. Sold by the 
barrel or in cans of varying capacity by dealers generally. 

Patent Standard @iler makes process of application easy and 
economical, 

We will apply Standard Floor Dressing, without charge, to the floor of 
one room or hall in any Hospital, School, or other public building, to 
demonstrate that all we claim for it is true. Standard Floor Dressing is 
not intended for use on varnished, waxed or polished fioors or for use in 
private houses. ; ‘ : 

Testimonials and interesting reports from medical authorities on 
“Dust and its Dangers” gladly furnished upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 














BAUSCH G LOMB 


SCHOOL PROJECTION LANTERN MODEL D 

















Chis lantern is a modified type of our large projection apparatus and embodies 
the scientific and mechanical construction of that higher-priced instrument. i 

Although specially designed for schools, it serves equally well for exhibition 
and other purposes and is adaptable for the projection of lantern slides, microscope 
slides and opaque objects and a vertical attachment enables the projection of living 
objects in fluid. ; E 

Simple, convenient, rigid, portable,—all these excellencies combined in ore 
instrument of moderate price have served to make it exceedingly popular. 

Send for illustrated catalog giving full description and prices. 


Bausch G&G Lomb Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Washington Chicago San Francisco Frankfurt, a’M, Germany 


New York Boston 











SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
RELIEF MAPS ehaerolens, Geology, Zoology for 


schools of al) grades, Laniern slides, etc. 


The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong. cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Mineralsin good case, for $2.09. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $3.50. Send for circulars. ; 

‘- EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United States ip 
my opinion, should have these collectie ns.” 
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Agencies. 





Teachers’ 
TEACHERS’ 


BREWER AGEN CC® 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
103s 8 Cer, Were) 


THE 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7 


Kellogg's Agency 


AN AGENCY 
of vacancies and tells ss ae A 7 


you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 


The School Bulletin Agency, 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. | 


Large clientage, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent. 
of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5000 in secondary and public schools. Get in line now for 
September vacancies. Year Book free. 


1302 


5 0¢ 





31 Union Sq., New York 


Eighteenth year, same mye fo Sup- 
plies superior teachers for all kinds of 
positions all er ‘round. Quick, effici- | 
ent service, Write or telegraph. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 


C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 








F CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


"THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave BOISE, |1DAHO 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


New York, 156 Fifth Avenue 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 
Ohicsgo, 203 Michigan Ave. 


SGHERMERHORN | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





4 Ashburton Place 
Boston Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 338 Douglas Bldg. 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg 


Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 





Oldest and best 
Known in United States 
Established 1855 


353 Fifth Avenue | 
Corner 34th Street 


Tel. 3688 Madison Square 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Senda for circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., 


F ; S oe E TEACHERS’ 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
Excellent facilities for or teachers in every part of the U.S. 


R MANUAL. 


Albany, N. Y. 


AGENCY 


120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
One Fee for Two Offices 


LOS ANGELES BERKELEY 
The G-eat Agency of the West. Established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 
ESPERAN } O by any one who knows English. Send for 
9 our new book, 


ESPERANTO IN TWENTY LESSONS. PRICE 50 CENTS 


“What a pleasure to study a language which contains not one irregular verb. Based as it isupon the common 
elements of English, French, Spanish and Italian, naturally its vocabulary will be grasped by members of those 
races as well as by all others who are familiar with Latin. * A comprehensive work. The Evening Wisconsin 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 











The new universal language, may be learned ' 


NEW YORK 





— sggumentersnae will confer a favor by mentioning Taz ScHoo.t JourNnat when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


RECOMMENDS 


ome C, J. Albert, Manager == | 


No Party Emblem. 


The non-partisan ballot for members of 
the Board of Education will be used for 
the first time at Youngstown, Ohio, at 
the coming fall election. The non- 
partisan feature is far reaching and it is 
confidently predicted by those favorable 
to election reform that it will prove their 
theory that better officers can be secured 
by the elimination of party emblems 
from the ballot. 

The section of the State statute re- 
ilating to the elections of school boards 
provides ‘‘that the names of all candi- 
dates for members of the board of edu- 
cation shall be placed on one independent 
and separate ballot without any designa- 
tion whatever, except for member of 
board of education, and the number of 
members to be elected.” 





Explosion of a Fundamental 
Fallacy in Diet. 


Liebig, who ranks among chemists as 
| Hannibal ranks among generals and as 
Dante ranks among poets, taught that 
|muscular energy is derived from the 
/assimilation of proteid foods. The or- 
ganic foodstuffs, it must be remem- 
bered, are of three distinct types. Dr. 
Russell H. Chittenden, the famous 
physiological chemist of Yale, classifies 
all digestible forms of nutrition into 
roteids or albuminous foodstuffs, car- 
sh er otined and fats. ‘‘All animal and 
vegetable foods, whatever their nature 
and whatever their origin, are com- 
posed simply of representatives of one 
or more of these three classes of food 
principles.” Now _ proteid substances, 
regarded with such an appreciative eye 
by Liebig, have the special characteristic 
“| containing about sixteen per cent. 
of nitrogen. ‘‘In addition, they contain 
on an average of fifty-two per cent. of 
carbon, seven per cent. of hydrogen, 
twenty-three per cent. of oxygen, and a 
slight percentage of sulfur.’’ Proteid or 
albuminous substances constitute the 
chemical basis of all living cells, whether 
animal or vegetable. ‘‘This means, ex- 
pressed in different language, that. the 
organic substances of all organs and 
tisuses, whether of animals or plants, is 
made up principally of proteid matter.’ 
Thus proteid substances occupy a special 
importance in human diet, of animal diet 
generally, in fact. 

To say, as the scientific press is now 
porn saying, that the effect of 
octor Chittenden’s new work on the 
nutrition of man is to prove the propo- 
sition that energy is more adequately 
derived from vegetable foods than from 
“oat is to herald the collapse of a 

ndamental fallacy in diet.—Current 
| Literature for September. 








Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WINsLOW’s SooTHING Syrup has been 
used for OVER FIFTY YEARS 4 MILLIONS 
OF MOTHERS pe Le oe ILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING, WIT RFECT SUCCESS. _It 
SOOTHES the CHILD. SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC. 
and is the best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold 
by ——: in Pg Fs of the world. Be sure 
to ask for inslow’s Soothing Syrup.” 
And take no other kind. 


Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 





WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED 


This 
was 
said of 


SLANT, MODIFIED SLANT, VERTICAL 


Ask Stationer 


WITH THEM 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS <= 


THE SPECIAL REASON, THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES 


THE ESTERBROOK STFEL PEN MFG. CO. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS: CAMDEN, N.J. 
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NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION | 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Superseding the Normal School of Gymnastics of 


the N. A. G. U., the oldest institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training in America. 





Mr. Carl J. Kroh, Professor of the Teaching otf 
Physical Training in the College of Education of the 
University of Chicago, will be President of the Normal 
College. Courses are —_ only to high school grad- 
uates who are physically sound and well-formed. 
Courses lead to certification, title, and degrees, as 
follows: One-year course, certificate of teacher of 
physical training for elementary schools; two-year 
course, title of Graduate in Gymnastics (G, G.) ; ber 
year course, degree of Bachelor of Science in Gym- 
nastics (B.S. G,); graduate courses, degree of Mas. 
ter of Science in Gymnastics (M,S.G.). College year 
begins Sept. 19. For illustrated catalog for 1907-1908, 


address 


NORMAL COLLEGE N.A.G.U. 
Lock Box 167, Indianapolis, Indiana 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 





Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory, 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


EDUCATIONAL LIST, 1907 


A comprehensive price-list of 
school and academic books of all 
publishers, with a classified sub- 
ject index, revised to date. IJn- 
cludes supplementary reading. An 
indispensable guide for school 
boards and educators generally. 
96 pages, bound in leatherette 
boards. Price, 50e. (postage 6c.) 


The Publishers Weekly 
829 Broadway, NEW YORK 








A Standard 


The History of the 
City of New York 





By 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb 
3 Vols. 8vo. 1700 Pages 


Profusely Illustrated 
Cloth $1.50. Sheep $18.00 


‘“A mine of varied, interesting and 
authentic information, indispensible to 
the student who would know how the 
city of New York came to be what it 
is.”’—The Nation. 





A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 


° ° | 
While I am Alive. | 
How much would I care for it could I} 
know 
That when I am under the grass or snow, | 
The raveled garment of life’s brief day | 
Folded and bm laid away; 
The spirit let loose from mortal bars, 
And somewhere away among the stars, | 
How much do you think it would matter 
then 
What praise was lavished upon me, when, | 
Whatever might be its stint or store, 
If neither could help nor harm me more? 


If, while I was toiling, they had but! 
thought | 

To stretch a finger, I would have caught 

Gladly such aid to buoy me thru 

Some bitter duty I had to do; 

Tho when it was done they said (maybe | 

To others—they never said to me— 

The word of applause so craved, whose | 
worth | 


-| Had been the supremest boon on earth | 


If granted to me then), 
to know | 
That one of ourselves has triumphed so.”’ | 


“We are proud | 


What use for the rope, if it be not flung | 
Till the swimmer’s grasp to the rock has | 
clung? | 
What help is a comrade’s bugle blast 
When the peril of Alpine heights is past? | 
What sak the spurring paen roll 
When the runner is safe beyond the goal? 
What worth is eulogy’s blandest breath ' 
When whispered in ears that are hushed 
in death? 
No, no! If you have but a word of cheer, 
Speak it while I am alive to hear! 
—Marearer J. Preston. | 
| 








The Sinn Fein. | 
Seumas MacManus, writing in The} 
North American Review for August 16, | 
gives a most interesting picture of the | 
work of ‘‘Sinn Fein,” the new Young | 
Ireland party. Their work against in-| 
temperance as a means of helping the} 
movement is most interesting. ‘‘Still | 
another practical work that young Ire-| 
land is and has been successfully per-| 
forming, is the eradication of the drink | 
evil. Tho as shown by statistics, and 
despite popular tradition, an Irishman 
drinks less than either the Englishman or 
the Scotchman, the Young Ireland Party 
are determined that, in the future, the 
Irishman’s annual drink bill will not bear 
comparison with that of Englishman, or 
Scotchman, or Frenchman, or American. | 
They hope by taking hold of the rising | 
generation, and enlisting them in an 
anti-drink crusade, entirely to eradicate | 
the drink habit here. The workers in| 
the new movement are almost entirely | 
non-drinkers; thousands of them have) 
come to consider it disgraceful to enter | 
a public house. Recognizing, too, that | 
the treating habit in Ireland was respon- 
sible for far more drinking, and even, 
drunkenness, than was love of drink’ 
itself, they adopted an anti-treating | 
pledge, a pledge forbidding a man either | 
to take a treat or give a treat, and have | 
carried on, thruout the country, an anti- 
treating crusade, till now there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in Ireland | 
pledged against treating, which, it is' 
confidently believed, will fast fall into | 
disrepute and disuse. The anti-drinking | 
portion of the new party’s program cuts 
two ways; not only must it uplift the! 
country morally and materially, but it 
may deprive England of a five-million- | 
pound drink revenue, which has been | 
annually going into the Imperial ex- | 
chequer from Ireland.”’ 


| 
| 
| 





Weak Eyes Strong. Sick Eyes Well. 
Doesn’t Smart. 


Dull Eyes Bright. 
An Eye Food. 


| 

MURINE EYE REMEDY MAKES| 
| 

Soothes Eye Pain. | 








Is Your 
English Work 
Satisfactory ? 





If not you should investigate the merits 
of the Webster-Cooley group of English 
texts. These books really teach English, 
—easily, effectively, and economically, 
——because they embody right principles, 
correct methods, and successful school- 
room practice; and because they prove 
a unified and definitely progressive text- 
book course extending through the in- 
termediate, grammar, and high school 
grades. They also provide for a course 
Suited to the special requirements of 
your schools by offering you a choice 
from four grade courses in Language, 
Grammar, and Composition, and two 
high school courses in Composition, 
Literature, and Rhetoric. 


SEND FOR 
“Language Teaching in the Grades” 
“The Teaching of English Grammar” 


“Teaching English in the High School ” 


three pamphlets by the authors of the 
Webster-Cooley books. Free to teachers 
upon request. 


The WEBSTER-COOLEY 
Text-Books in English 


Some June, 1907, adoptions 
in the West 


Language Lessons from Literature, 
Book One. Salt Lake City, Utah. St. 
Paul, Minn. Logan, Utah. Ogden, Utah. 
Provo, Utah. 

Language Lessons from Literature, 
Book Two, Part One. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
St. Paul, Minn. Logan, Utah. Ogden, 
Utah. Provo, Utah. 

Language Lessons from Literature, 
Book Two, Part Two. Ogden, Utah. Lo- 
gan, Utah. St. Paul, Minn. Provo, Utah. 

The Elements of English Grammar 
and Composition, 

Logan, Utah. Ogden, Utah. 

The State of Montana adopted for 
basal use in all grammar schools 

Language Lessons from Literature, 
Book One. 

Language Lessons from Literature, 
Book Two, Part One. 

Language Lessons from Literature, 
Book Two, Part Two. 

Language Lessons from Literature, 
Complete in One Volume. 

The Territory of New Mexico adopt- 

ed as the basal text 

for the 7th and 8th Grades in all the schools 

in the territory ,— 


Elementary Composition 











A list of adoptions, showing the 
names of over 400 places in whose 
public and private schools books of 
the Webster-Cooley Series are in use, 
will be sent upon request. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


Boston New York Chicago 
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General Debility 


Day in and day out there is that feeling 
of weakness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy,—vitality is on the ebb, and 
the whole system suffers. 

For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood and gives vigor and 
tone to all the organs and functions. 

In usual liquid form or in chocolated 
tablets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 





The Todd Adjustable HandLoom 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and mention 
materials and booklet “‘ How to Make Hammocks an 


Rugs.”’ 
TODD & TODD; 


Inventors and Manufacturers 


715 Washington Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. | 








Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 


Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


Wercester, - . 


‘= Fun. 

me —— a Ce pee 

Not His Fault.” 

A first grade boy brought perfect 
spelling papers home for several weeks, 
and then suddenly began to miss five. 
and six out of ten. 

‘‘How’s this, son?” asked his father. 
“Teacher’s fault,” replied the boy. 
‘How is it the teacher's fault?” 

“She moved the little boy that sat 


next to me.”’ 
kProof. 


Hrcson—“‘Is he unpopular?” 

Negson—‘‘ Well, every time a dog is 
Seay te in the neighborhood every- 
ody thinks he did it.’’— Exchange. 


An An Irish Twister. 


Par—* “Mike, tis drunk yez vez be.’ 

Mixe—‘‘A lie, a lie, you're mn 
| Yez would not dare to spake thus if Oi 
was sober.”’ 

Pat—‘‘If yez was sober y’d have the 
common since to know yez was drunk.” 
—London Tribune. 


md 4 





Vigorous Oratory. 

Crient—‘‘Don’t you think you bel- 
lowed a good deal in your spe ech to the 
jury?’ 

Lawyrer—‘‘ Yes, but you see my argu- 
ment was so slim that I had to use force 
> make them swallow it.’’—Detroit Free 

Tress. 


In the Jury Room. 


misery of trying to secure unanimity in 
a verdict will appreciate this story. The 
wld had been locked up for hours. At 
ast the officer of the court was instructed 
to provide refreshment. 

“Shall I order twelve dinners?”’ 
said to the foreman. 

‘Make it eleven dinners and a bale of 
hay,”’ replied the weary foreman.— Ex- 
change. 


The Marriage License. 
You got back, massa, from de town? 
You fetch my ma’yage license down? 
Dem license read for Sal and me? 
Dat’s a pity, massa, ’caze you see 
Since you been gone I change my min’, 
| And conclude I’ll marry Adeline— 
| Des you take dem license and change de 
name— 
| And lemme ma’y on ’em all de same. 
| You can’ 't do dat? Cost me two dollars 
mo’? 

Oh, no, at massa! No, sah, no! 

Des leave de name dat’s writ dar Sal’s, 
|’Caze dar ain’t two dollars diffunce ’twixt 
dem gals! 

—Martua Youna, 


he 








Jurymen who have experienced the | 


Sores Made Her Sick. 
Suffered Ten Years With Skin Disease— 
Physicians and Remedies Did No 
Good—At Last Found Prompt 
And Grateful Relief For. 


| CUTICURA CURED IN 4 WEEKS 


‘‘T suffered for more than ten years 
with a skin disease. Sores were on my 
legs and they made me sick. Phy- 
sicians were called in to attend to me, 
but they did me no good. Nothing 
seemed to do me any good until one 
day one of my friends advised me to 
try the Cuticura Remedies, which I 
did, and in less than four weeks I was 
made well. I used the Complete Treat- 
ment, consisting of Cuticura Soap, Cuti- 
cura ‘Ointment, and Cuticura Pills, and 
I found them all very successful. My 
friends were surprised at such a quick 
cure, and I am glad to tell everybody 
what the Cuticura Remedies have done 
for me. Bertha Simpson, Alviso, Cali- 
fornia, May 24, 1906.” 





i a 
Wales \'2 
—e an Eves STRONG, 
Dut. BYES BRIGHT. 
‘Es DOESN'T SMART- f } 


GILRIN 


SOOTHES EYE PAIN. ae 








in The Circle. 


Send for Catalog 


WEL R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 S1xTH AVE., NEW YORK 
. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 


FRENCH 


and other foreign 


BOOKS 


We publish the Bercy, 
Dut roquet,Sauveur 
and other weli-known 
methods, 














fingers absolutely, 





HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
removing not only 
every suggestion of dirt, but also any 
dried, half-dead skin that disfigures 
the hands, and this in so gentle, 
wholesome a way as to materially 
benefit the remaining cuticle. 














